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“That’s your new sister.” 

“J wanted a brother.” 

“Maybe you'll have a brother someday.” 
“Fl call her Jobnuy.” 

“But her name is Alice...” 


“7'Nl call: her, Al 





Johnny or Alice, boy or girl—a Prudential Family Policy covers the new baby, 
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too. It’s all part of a modern plan that insures Dad, Mom, the children and 
every new arrival, just as soon as he or she is 15 days old—at no increase in 
the original low premium. That’s why your Prudential Agent recommends it so 
strongly. And he’s more than an insurance adviser—he’s a man dedicated to 
filling your family’s insurance needs. Ask him about Prudential’s Family Policy 


one of many Prudential Plans designed to protect the future of your family. 





TO OVER 35 MILLION AMERICANS =—-!INSURANCE MEANS PRUDENTIAL 
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Prima face 


Are police dogs a valuable adjunct to a police de- 
partment, in terms of costs and results? This ques- 
tion is being asked with greater frequency as nation- 
wide publicity is given to canine corps in some cities 
which are thoroughly sold on their value. 

The Police Chief has attempted in this article to 
seck out the more valid pros and cons, turning to a 
representative group of police administrators for re- 
port and comment. Unfortunately, our deadline ex- 
cluded publication of information from all of the 
group contacted. 

While no budgetary items or comparison of crime 
rates before-and-after are included, this being pro 
jected for the future, the police departments having a 
K-9 Corps now operative appear to be certain of its 
value. Other large departments studying the ques 
tion have arrived at a different decision. 


In general, the overall conclusion emerges: Use of 
police dogs must be determined ex necessitate ret, tak- 
ing into consideration type of area in which they are 
to be used, use of foot patrols, cost of dogs in terms 
of maintenance and actual hours available for duty, 
etc. 

From first recorded history it appears genus canis 
was firmly entrenched as “man’s best friend’’—with a 
mutually acceptable working arrangement by which 
both profited. ‘The first liaison of man and dog un- 
doubtedly was made in the dawn-era when both were 
struggling for existence in an environment that was 
beset with the ever-present problems of food, sheltes 
and protection from predatory animals. ‘This liaison 
gave man a loyal ally in protecting his shelter from 
the stealthy enemy and in hunting down the family’s 
food supply, while the dog benefited from the shelter, 
food and friendship man gave him. 


In “Dogs in War, Police Work and on Patrol” 
(Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology and Police 
Science, Sept.-Oct. 1955), Charles F. Sloane traces the 
history of police dogs from their first use in wartare. 
Wall drawings and bas-relicis found among the tombs 
ol Egypt, Greece and Assyria indicate early use of the 
dog as an adjunct to the military. This continued 
through the ages, including World War II. Perhaps 
the greatest canine deployment occurred in the early 
1500's, when King Henry VIII of England sent some 
100 English Mastiffs to the aid of Spain’s King Charles 
V during the war between France and Spain. Fitted 
with coats of armor, these dogs were especially trained 
to spring at the horses of the French cavalry and with 
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When, Where and If — 
To Use Police Dogs 


remarkable tenacity grip the animals by the nose, 
causing consternation and panic. 

Police dogs are of two types: the specialist or the all 
purpose. The specialist is the tracker, the bloodhound 
type. The all-purpose is usually the German Shep 
herd or Doberman Pinscher, a type that can be highly 
trained for police patrol, guarding prisoners, dis 
persing crowds, etc., and can track as well. 

Use of dogs in police work cannot be pinpointed to 
any specific date or locality. Professor Samuel G, 
Chapman, Michigan State University, reports use of 
dogs for civic protection started early in the lth cen 
tury in St. Malo, France, where they were trained to 
patrol the town border. 

Mr. Sloane finds that in the 15th century a tax was 
levied upon the English people for maintaining 
hounds for tracking criminals, and a law was in exis 
ence at the time providing that anyone denying en 
trance to one of the dogs would be treated as an a 
cessory to the crime. 

In 1895, Mr. Sloane continues, the first serious at 
tempt to train dogs to accompany loot patrolme n on 
their tour of duty was made by the police of Franc 
Through their use the Parisian apache gangs wer 
practically wiped out. The following year Germany 
adopted the idea and experimented with various 
breeds to ascertain which breed possessed the most 
intelligence and adaptability for police purposes. ‘The 
German Shepherd was selected. 

The British police inaugurated a training school for 
police dogs in the mid-1930's; in 1938 Scotland Yard 
added dogs to its force, and today the London Metro 
politan Police has some 272 dogs. Other countries 
utilizing police dogs include Belgium, Holland, Swed- 
en, Switzerland, Spain and Italy. In Canada, the Roy- 
al Canadian Mounted Police purchased in 1934 a Get 
man Shepherd which proved its worth to such an ex 
tent that today the RCMP has a corps of German 
Shepherds, giant Schnauzers and Doberman Pinschers. 
The dogs are trained at the Regina Barracks, the 
training center for all members of RCMP. 


Many warehouses, stores and factories use watchdogs 
as night sentries. The dogs are trained to tour from 
floor to floor with a watchman or to make the tours 
alone. Comments Mr. Sloane, “Depredation and theft 
have dropped to a minimum, since it is impossible to 
hide from a trained watchdog . Trained watchdogs 
are now used in a number of large retail stores, ware 
houses and famous museums. Factories are using 
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them to augment guard forces . 
of all who are in any way associated with a trained 
dog that here is protec tion at its best.” 


s 


From latest information reaching [ACP Headquan 
ters, K-9 Corps are now operative in the police depart 
ments of Atlanta, Ga.; Baltimore, Md.; Houston, Tex.; 
Richmond, Va.; Springfield and St. Louis, Mo.; St. 
Paul, Minn.; Salt Lake City, Utah, and the U.S. Park 
Police in Washington, D. C., and the Delaware Stat 
Police. 
for use in Amarillo, Tex.; Denver, Colo.; and the 
Washington, D. C., 


In addition, police dogs are being trained 


ig 


Metropolitan Police. 


On the other hand, Dearborn and Detroit, Mich., 
Portland, Ore., and Berkeley, Calif., are among several 
cities which have had K-9 Corps in the past but have 

continued their use. 


\t the end 
of the first year, Commissioner James H¢ pbron report 


Baltimore has had its Corps since 1956. 


ed 1957 crime showed a decrease of 6.5 per cent ove 
the previous year, with reductions most noticeable in 
purse-snatchings (286 to 192) and auto theft (6,182 to 
1,386). Baltimore uses the dogs primarily in a_ six 
square-mile area, known as the rowhouse district, 
fringing the downtown section, with dark, narrow al 
leys and high board fences—a haven to criminals 
fleeing a police officer, but no barrier to a police dog. 
Che dogs have also proven themselves in responding 


to alarms on prowler, peeping tom and burglary calls. 


The Delaware State Police has had a canine pro 
gram since September, 1958—the first state law enforce- 
ment agency to add a canine corps to its organization. 
Mhese dogs ride long hours on patrol with their troop- 
er masters. Both German Shepherds and Doberman 
Pinschers are used. Colonel John P. Ferguson, super- 
intendent of state police, finds the expense facto 
reasonable—approximately $200 per year. “They are 
worth their weight in gold in many police activities, 
especially to an undermanned department,” he states 
emphatically. 


Here are reports, comments and opinions from other 


officials: 
stllanta, Georgia 


By Herbert T. Jenkins, Chief of Police 


Police dogs have been used as an auxiliary to police 
patrol for many years in Europe, and the United States 
Army made wide use of them during World War II. 


Bloodhounds have been used in Georgia for many 
years by law enforcement officers and prison officials 
to trail and capture escaped convicts. 

In October, 1959, the Police Committee of Atlanta's 
Board of Aldermen authorized the Police Department 
to organize a K-9 Corps and appropriated $6,000 for 
it. 

The services of two nationally known professional 
dog trainers were obtained—Ray Disheroon of Mariet- 
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An Atlanta office) 


“attack on command” training maneuvers. 


and his canine assistant during 


ta, Georgia, and Manford Stein, Dunwoody, Georgia— 
who were authorized to obtain and train three dogs 
each, the dogs to be donated by interested citizens. 
Dozens of dogs were examined belore six were [finally 
selected that met these qualifications: male German 
Shepherd, 18 to 24 months of age, weight not less than 
75 pounds, healthy and of good appearance, and pos- 
sessing a disposition and temperament adaptable to 
police work. 


From this experience, our trainers have recom- 
mended that the city purchase the dogs in the future, 
paying a reasonable price for them, to provide broad- 
er selection and strengthen the recruiting. 


When the six dogs had been selected, the trainers 
began their 6-week course of instruction in this order: 
basic obedience, to be at ease under fire, to accept food 
from only one master, to attack on command and to 
search buildings. 


Chis training completed, the trainers, with the as- 
sistance of the Police Department, selected for each 
This selection is 
all-important to the success of the program, The 
master and the dog must have a complete understand- 


dog one olficer to be his master. 


WV 





ing of each other and a mutual affection and respect 
for each other. The officers assigned to the K-9 Corps 
must volunteer for this service, must be even-tem- 
pered and dependable, and have several years of ex- 
perience in police work, and must be willing to 
have the dog live in his home, be responsible for its 
discipline, inservice training and performance at all 
times. The officer’s family must be agreeable to and 
in sympathy with his assignment to the Corps. 

The cost is approximately $1,000 per dog for the 
first year and $600 per dog each year thereafter. The 
officer is paid $1.50 per day for maintenance of the 
dog, which includes housing, feeding, in-service train- 
ing and transportation. 

Officers of our K-9 Corps are assigned to a foot 
beat on the night watch. They are also assigned to 
the day watch for patrol car duty for one week period- 
ically to continue their inservice training and to pre- 
pare them to meet and deal with any situation that 
might arise either during the day or night. Our Corps 
is still receiving inservice training. 





So far we have been highly pleased with the Corps, 
and we are considering enlarging it. It certainly is 
a deterrent to crime generally and has had a very good 
psychological effect on criminals. The Corps has 
been very well received by the public and there has 
been much local publicity about it. 

The greatest danger inherent in use of a K-9 Corps 
is the ever-present possibility of an innocent person 
being attacked. Our regulations require the offices 
to work the dog on a leash at all times except in ex- 
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treme emergencies where the dog can be released with 
safety—and then the officer must assume full responsi 
bility for the dog’s acts. 

We have added to our departmental manual the 
following rules for the K-9 Corps: 


Regulations and Assignments for the K-9 Corps 

1. Officer must request assignment to the K-9 Corps 

2. Officer’s personnel record with the department 
must be good. 

3. Officer’s assignment must have the approval of 
the professional trainer. 

!. Officer’s wife and family must be agreeable to 
his being given the assignment. 

5. The officer must keep his dog at his home when 
they are not on duty. 

6. The officer must have suitable housing and fen 
ing to protect the dog and the public. 

7. The officer must have a car available to trans 
port the dog to and from work. 


@ 


8. The officer is personally responsible for the good 
order and conduct of his dog at all times. 

9. The officer will work with his dog as assigned by 
the Watch Commander. 

10. The officer will see that his dog is properly 
trained and disciplined at all times. He will keep 
him on leash and never release him except in extreme 
emergencies and then only when the officer can be 
positive no innocent bystander will be in danger. ‘The 
officer is the master of his dog at all times and must 
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in the future at a reasonable price. 


assume full responsibility for the protection of his dog 
and the public. 

ll. The dog remains the property of the Atlanta 
Police Department—the same as any other equipment 
assigned to the officer. 

12. The office the 
care, housing, feeding and transportation of the dog 


will receive remuneration fo1 
as prescribed by the Mayor and Board of Aldermen 
| ; 


from time to time. 


Detrott, Michigan 
By Louis J. Berg, Police Superintendent 


The Detroit Police Department has expended con- 
siderable time in investigation and study of the possi 
ble use of trained dogs in police work. Most difficult 
has been the evaluation of their use based on compe- 
tent statistics. Generalization their 
has prevented any concrete demonstrable examples 
In the absence of any 


ol effectiveness 
necessary for a basic decision. 
positive evidence of their effectiveness, many factors 
militate against their uses. 

lo begin with, for maximum effectiveness a dog 
must be assigned to only one police officer, who must 
Kennel facilities must 
Ordinarily the 
officer works on a 5-day week basis, rotating shifts 
monthly. Whether he will remain satisfied to work 
on night foot patrol in certain residential or business 


quarter the dog at his home. 
be constructed at the officer’s home. 


areas is questionable, as most police officers aspire to 
scout car assignments as they build vj» more seniority. 

It is felt that the initial high cost of procurement ol 
satisfactory breeds of dogs, their adequate training 


proper feeding, housing and medical care, and 
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Above and on opposite page are members of the Atlanta Police Department's Canine Corps. While Atlanta 
started its Corps with six dogs donated by interested citizens, it has been recommended that the dogs be purchased 
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irregular service that might be obtained from dogs be- 
cause of officers’ unavailability due to different peri- 
odie sick leave days, furlough, 
transfers, or separation precludes the establishment of 
at least in the fore- 


assignments, leave, 


a canine unit in this department 
future. 


Miami, Florida 


By W. T. Headley, Jr., Chief of Police 


seeable 


Recent articles in police publications reflect opin- 
ion of top police administrators pointing toward the 
wisdom of using dogs. In following the literature and 
comment, I have found no substantial contradictory 
information, so that my personal opinion is that—if 
caution and deliberation is exercised—there is a very 
high probability that this aid to law enforcement ts 
as proper as selective traffic or selective crime enforce- 


ment. In fact, such special efforts would seem to be a 
part of selective crime enforcement. 
We realize that not all innovations in the crime 


fight prove fruitful. I do not believe, however, that 
this fact should deter our search for improved methods 
and aids. 


Sau Prauciseo, California 


By Thos. J. Cahill, Chief of Police 


Che use of dogs in police work is very old in origin. 
They have been utilized in Europe for centuries, and 
much has been written of their use, both pro and con. 

\rguments in favor of police dogs are usually based 
on man’s fear of animals, the superior sense of smell 
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possessed by the dog, the fast reflexes and fearlessness 
of the dog, and the large area that can be patrolled by 
it. All of the above arguments have definite merit, 
but there are several serious disadvantages to the use 
of the dog in patrol work. 

Man, it has been stated, is the only animal possess 
ing reason. Once a highly trained dog has been un- 
leashed, it will perform as trained. This could have 
far reaching effects if the dog were ever to threaten or 
injure an innocent person. In police work, the dog is 
trained by and works with only one man, his master. 
When the master is not working, the dog is also off 
duty, so we have a dog that works a 40-hour week, has 
vacations, sick leave, etc., but seven days a week, 24 
hours a day, the city is liable for the performance of 
that dog. 


The San Francisco Police Department has always 
prided itself on its accessibility. We want people to 
think of the policeman as a person to approach with 
their problems, but all of the experts agree that the 
only person who should approach or touch a dog 
trained for police work is his master. 


Sentry dogs have a definite value. ‘The dog is 
trained to regard anyone within a certain area as an 
enemy and fair game. In a thickly populated area, 
such as ours, however, we have no need for this type 
dog. 

The patrol dog is trained to work with one man. 
He will tolerate other men in the same uniform as 
his master, but he will regard all others as suspicious. 
Our Bureau of Inspectors and our “Operation $” 
units work in civilian clothes. If they were to respond 
to a prowler call, they would be in the same potential 
danger from the dog as the prowler would be. 


In our desire to keep abreast of the latest advance- 
ments in the field of police science, each idea advanced 
is carefully weighed with the thought of giving the 
people of San Francisco the best possible police pro- 
tection. We have given serious thought to the use 
of police dogs, but, at this time it is the considered 
opinion of this Department that the disadvantages 
to be anticipated in San Francisco far outweigh the 
advantages. Other departments faced with different 
problems could readily arrive at a different conclusion. 


Seattle, Washington 


By H. J. Lawrence, Chief of Police 


There has been much publicity regarding police 
dogs throughout the United States, and many claims 
made that just could not be true. It still takes a po- 
liceman to make an arrest. 

The question that is before many chiefs across the 
country as result of pressure from this publicity—pres- 
sure from dog lovers and self-seeking individuals who 
wish to make jobs for themselves—is whether or not, 
from a police standpoint, it is advisable to have police 
dogs in a police department. 
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There has been so much misinformation that I feel 
one of the best things the IACP can do is to give us 
factual information regarding cost, crime rate befor 
the use of dogs and crime rate alter the use of dogs 
Then I think a distinction should be made between 
the use of dogs guarding areas in department stores, 
dogs in the area of an installation that must be guard 
ed, or in areas where they perform a different function 
than the type of patrol commonly done by city polic 
departments. The effect of gasoline odors on dogs and 
many other problems concerning their use should be 
studied thoroughly. One article speaks of the psycho 
logical effect from a policeman’s standpoint. This 
seems like a very nebulous statement to me, and if it 
does have some pertinent significance, the meaning 
should be pinpointed in definite terms. 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


By Provosty A. Dayries, Superintendent 


We are seriously contemplating the establishing of a 
K-9 Corps in the New Orleans Police Department 
on basis of a recent study. 

In September last year an animal trainer gave us 
a very impressive demonstration of the ability of his 
German Shepherd. ‘The animal was tested under ac 
tual conditions with our night patrol. 

I am quite convinced that the psychological effect 
alone would more than justify using these animals in 
police work. We are planning to inaugurate the pro 
gram as soon as funds are made available to cover thi 


cost of training. 


“Jorouto, Canada 
By James Mackey, Chief of Police 


There is no K-9 Corps in the Metropolitan Toron- 
to Police Department, and for that reason I do not 
feel qualified to comment on their value. On two 
occasions funds have been included in our annual 
budget for the purpose of purchasing and training po 
lice dogs, but as yet no decision has been made to 
acquire them. 

I have watched tracking dogs in action on several 
occasions, and it does appear that they have a very 
definite place in police work. I think this is borne 
out by their extensive use by the London Metropolitan 
Police and the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, ap 
parently with high success, both in tracking and 
patrol. 

In our initial planning we had hoped to purchasé 
one or two dogs and to house them in kennels oper- 
ated by the Toronto Humane Society. After a care- 
ful study of the English and RCMP use and method of 
housing, however, we decided this was impractical, 
for each dog, to be of the best possible use and effici 
ency, must be quartered in the home of the officer to 
whom it has been assigned. We also learned that a 
dog should be trained by his master each day for a 
short period of time. Since a police officer works a 
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New York, N. Y. — The nation’s first city 
boasts one of the nation’s finest police 
forces. And part of this well-coordinated 
department is a mobile task force of 144 
officers mounted on Harley-Davidson Solos. 


Premier protection for a prominent visitor 


a 
Yr, 


Stretching the long arm of the law in Manhattan 





.»» New York's finest on Harley-Davidson Solos 


Maximum Security — American 
Style — Soviet Premier Khrushchev 
was well protected on his recent arrival 
in New York City. Alert members of 
the New York Police Dept. on Harley- 
Davidson Solos were an important part 
of security measures. Long experience 
has proven that only Solo-mounted 
officers keep things moving smoothly 
at parades and civic functions. Perfect 
visibility backed by swift mobility 
minimizes “security risks.” 


Modern police departments every- 
where — large and small ~ are making 
the Harley-Davidson mounted officer 
the spearhead of their law enforcement. 
It’s a logical choice, for only the Solo 
can give you truly flexible action — in 
emergencies... criminal apprehension 
. .. Spot traffic control. For a closer look 
at law enforcement the Solo way, call 
your Harley-Davidson dealer or write 
Harley-Davidson Motor Co., Milwau- 
kee 1, Wisconsin, for new brochure. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


Police Motorcycles 








40-hour week and is off duty during his annual leave 
period, on statutory holidays and days allowed in lieu 
of court appearance, the dog and his master would 
be available only for short periods of street duty. 

Another important factor is that, in all our subur- 
ban areas (which cover a total area of more than 205 
square miles), our patrols are all mobile and one-man 
operated. While it may be highly desirable to have 
a dog on duty with an officer, up to the present time 
we have no information on a dog sharing a one-man 
operated patrol car, or, for that matter, whether the 
dog would ride in the car. 

In the city of Toronto proper, about 35 square miles, 
we could possibly make use of a foot patrolman and 
dog in some of the rougher areas, and we will likely 
do so some time in the future. 

There is another aspect of this subject to consider, 
I believe, and that is the patrolman himself. Dogs 
would be of use on the afternoon and midnight shifts, 
but this would involve an officer working continually 
on these shifts without alternating to day work. This 
would not be good for morale. 

To establish a K-9 Corps, these are the first ques- 
tions that must be answered: 

1. Can you find patrolmen who are dog lovers? 

2. Does the patrolman live in an area where he can 
house the dog and complaints will not be lodged by 
neighbors? 

3. Is the patrolman willing to work afternoon and 
night shifts only? 

1. Is the cost of the dog, its upkeep, training and 
lodging, worth the results obtained? 

I believe all the questions can be answered and that 
dogs are of value in police work, but the number to 
be utilized by any one police department should be 
governed by such considerations as: a. mobility of 
force; b. concentration of population; and c. locale, 
crime conditions, etc. 


By William H. Parker, Chief of Police 


About four years ago we made a staff study of the 
use of dogs in police work. It was designed to evaluate 
their use by this department. On basis of that study, 
it was our considered opinion that we should not 
add a canine corps to our facilities. 

Deputy Chief Roger E. Murdock of our Patrol Bu- 
reau recently made a re-evaluation of dogs in police 
work, and again we reached the conclusion that their 
use would add little or nothing to the effectiveness of 
this department. A summary of the material developed 
by Chief Murdock on this subject is enclosed. 


SOME CONSIDERATIONS ON THE USE OF DOGS 


By Roger E. Murdock, Deputy Chief of Police 
Los Angeles, California 


The concept of using dogs in police work is not 
new. We find that dogs have been used as an aid 
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to foot patrolmen since the 17th century. In modern 
times the Metropolitan Police of London, England, 
began an experimental program in 19140 to determine 
the value of dogs as an aid to officers of that depart 


ment. 

In 1956 Chief W. H. Parker made a study of the use 
of dogs in police work to evaluate their use in our di 
partment. At that time it was the considered opinion 
of staff members that it was not feasible to add a ca 
nine corps to the facilities of the department. 

Our interest has continued, and I believe we have 
profited from the experience of other police depart 
ments, both large and small, which have used dogs. 
Within the past few weeks our librarian has prepared a 
detailed bibliography on the subject.* To the best 
of our knowledge, it is as complete, and certainly as 
recent, as any other bibliography on this subject. It 
lists some 44 articles, pamphlets and books on_ the 
training and use of dogs in police work, both here 
and abroad. 

After a critical review of this material, many inte 
views with persons who have experience in the us¢ 
of dogs in police work, and after considerable stafl 
discussion, we are still of the opinion that the use of 
dogs will add little or nothing to the effectiveness 
of our department. 

I would like to say that we view the use of dogs in 
police work as a tool which, if properly used, most 
certainly would be effective on certain specific oc 
casions. It is my considered opinion, however, based 
on 28 years of professional law enforcement exper- 
ience, that the occasions on which the Los Angeles 
Police Department might benefit from the use of dogs 
are so infrequent that we would not be justified in 
maintaining a corps of trained animals for such emet 
gencies. 

In our evaluation of the canine programs undertak 
en by some of the other cities in the United States, 
several factors were apparent. 

First, their use of officer-dog teams is predominantly 
on nighttime foot beat assignments in industrial 
areas. The City of Los Angeles cannot afford the 
luxury of such assignments. Ours is largely a motor- 
ized force. We have only a few officers assigned to 
foot beat duty. They are assigned almost exclusively 
to areas having heavy pedestrian traffic, and in skid- 
row areas where a dog might prove more of a liability 
than an asset. 

Next, there is the matter of housing and training 
the dogs. Officers to whom dogs are assigned practi 
cally devote their lives to caring for and training the 
animals. Recruitment of qualified candidates for the 
police service is a difficult problem for any large police 
department. The recruitment problem in Los An 
geles has reached the critical stage. Certainly the pros- 
*Police Use of Dogs. A Selected Bibliography. Com- 
piled by The Police Division, Muncipal Reference Library, 
150 North Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles 12, Calif. 
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THE CENTER FOR QUALITY 
POLICE PHOTOGRAPHY EQUIPMENT 


FAUROT FOTO-FOCUSER 


The worlds most outstanding 
Finger Print Camera at your finger 
tips by simply attaching a Faurot 
Foto-Focuser to your 4x5 Graflex 
Speed or Crown Graphic Camera. 
Photographs finger prints on a 1 to 
I basis on all surfaces including con- 
cave and convex 









GRAFLEX 


This Graflex made 4x5 Speed 
Graphic Camera is considered a 
must for all around police photog 
raphy. It takes “on the spot’ evi- 
, dence — pictures such as — 
accidents, burglaries, homicides — 
day and night—indoors and outdoors. 





FAUROT MUGGING UNIT 


This ultra-modern mugging unit requires no 
special training to operate. Occupying an area 
of 8’x 3’ it can be quickly assembled. Unit 
includes: Photographic camera with self-cock- 
ing shutter, solenoid, and dividing back — 


FAUROT, 
Camera stand with (3) three shelves — EX- 


INC CLUSIVE FAUROT —SYNCHRO-ELECTROMATIC 
8 SHUTTER and LIGHT CONTROL BOX — Cut film 
holder Swivel chair — Shade. Three Light 
fixtures permanently affixed to camera plat- 
form — Replacement photo flood lamps — 
Identification holder and numbers — Wood 
floor base with shade and number support — 
Rear floodlight fixture. 
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PROJECTORS 
| KOoPHOTOGRAPHIC PAPERS 
CAMBINOX | Pao ine cme ONS} 
The CamBinox is one of the outstanding achievements in the | { 
Photo-Binocular field. It provides three instruments in one. For further nt) write tOs1 — 


Binocular —- Camera — Telecamera. The binocular part consists 
of a high grade prism binocular with 7 x magnification, provid- 

ing an individual eye accommodation of microscopic sharpness. FAU eo} i N :. 
With the sub-miniature camera you can take photos in black- 

and-white or color. Clear, detailed photos obtainable at a dis- 299 BROADWAY, iathg YORK 7, N. Y. 
tance of 1000 yds. Interchangeable lenses allow the taking of 


telephotos or normal range snapshots. The binocular and the 
camera are synchronized so that the view seen through the 


Designers and Manufacturers of Crime 
Detection & Identification Equipment 


FINGER PRINT 
binocular is effectively tele-photographed. SUPPLIES 








pect of being “married to a dog” would not be par- 
ticularly attractive to a candidate who might be con- 
sidering police work as a career, and it does not en- 
hance our opportunities for recruitment. 

If we consider the element of cost in our analysis, we 
soon must recognize that the use of dogs cannot be con 
sidered an economy measure. Other reported exper- 
ience indicates that each dog costs a city approximatels 
$200 per year for care and maintenance. This does 
not include the one dollar per day which is paid to the 
handler for transportation costs, nor does it include 
the cost of the officers’ salaries while they are en- 
gaged in the training of their dogs. These add sub- 
stantially to the total cost of any canine program. 


The deployment figures reported in an article o! 
national circulation indicate that one city has 38 dogs 
and 38 dog handlers. Using the standard relief fac- 
tors for days off, sick-leave, vacation, etc., the average 
police department would be able to assign at least 
24 of these officers to field duty every day of the year. 
On the other hand, the daily deployment of officer- 
dog teams in that city is 18. This would indicate 
that six officers are not available for field services 
every day because they are training or retraining 





their dogs. When the cost of the salaries of these offi 
cers is added to the basic cost and tranportation costs 


for the dog, the program is certain to lose much of its 
appeal to the fiscal officer of any city. 


Finally, we must recognize that there are definit 
legal hazards which are inherent if dogs are used in 
police work. While there are apparently no statutes 
in the State of California bearing directly on the sub 
ject, the consensus of legal opinion suggests that th 
governmental agency, as well as the individual officer, 
is subject to certain added potential civil liability if 
dogs are used and personal injuries result. Oddly 
enough, it was this added potential liability, against 
which officers have little or no opportunity to protect 
themselves, that caused some police departments to dis- 
continue the use of horses for crowd control and patro! 
in heavily populated areas. 

The time may come when the Los Angeles Police 
Department may wish to contract for the services of a 
qualified dog handler and his dogs. In such an event, 
the dogs and their handler would be available fon 
searches, etc., on specific assignments. It is my person 
al opinion, however, that the time for this is not clos 
at hand. 





Wiretap Status 
Sadly Coufusd 


The 4-to-1 decision of the U. S. Court of Ap 
peals upholding the use of wiretap evidence in 
criminal prosecutions in state courts is an en- 
couraging step in the right direction, but it fails 
to clarify a badly “confused” situation which is 
largely the result of an ambiguous section of the 
1934 Federal Communications Act and the in- 
terpretations the Supreme Court has placed upon 
it. 


What is urgently needed to clear the judicial 
fog is quick Congressional passage of the Keat- 
ing-Celler bill upholding the rights of states to 
use legalized wire tapping, under court-approved 
restrictions, as a means of ferreting out crime. 


The question of state rights was touched upon 
in the Court of Appeals decision. The majority 
opinion, written by Judge J. Edward Lumbardjn 
declared: “. we do not think a federal court 
should interfere with the prosecution of a state 
criminal proceeding in order to add an addition- 
al means of vindicating any private rights creat 
ed by the Federal Communications Act.” 


By Jac’. Edward Rytten 
418 Munsey Bldg. 
Baltimore 2, Maryland 


Wiretap evidence cannot be introduced in 
federal courts because the communications act 
makes it a crime to divulge wiretap contents 
But the Supreme Court has gone beyond this 
point by ruling that Congress intended to bai 
such evidence regardless of its source. 


Without definitive legislation on the part ol 
Congress, the use of one of the most potent 
weapons against crime is stymied even in those 
states which have legalized wiretaps by law en 
forcers under carefully supervised safeguards. 
As it is, the prosecution of hundreds of cases is 
at a standstill, pending clarification of this con- 
fusion. 


This barrier to law enforcement should be im 
mediately dissolved by Congressional approval 
of the Keating-Celler bill. The IACP has never 
“straddled” this issue. IACP members and offi- 
cers of local, state or regional police organiza 
tions are urged to act at once in contacting thei 
Congressmen to request favorable and speedy 
action on the Keating-Celler bill. 
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The first essential in the process 
of setting zone speeds is the deter- 
mination of current speed patterns. 
The Electro-Matic Radar Speed 
Meter is now the accepted means 
by which traffic engineers obtain 
speed characteristics of vehicle flow 
on all types of highways. 


Highly accurate under all condi- 
tions of traffic and weather, it is 
inconspicuous and operates with- 
out contact-making devices on the 
road surface. The Meter is easily 
portable and requires only one man 
for operation. It can be set up in 
less than three minutes. Operation 
is on 6 Volt or 12 Volt battery or 
120 Volt A.C. 


A Graphic Recorder provides a 
permanent record for study and 


AUTOMATIC SIGNAL DIVISION 


EASTERN INDUSTRIES, INC., NORWALK, CONN. 
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Connecticut’s forward-looking State High- 










way Department is among those engaged > 





in a comprehensive program of setting up 
realistic speed zones on today’s highways 








for today’s cars. 





For more information on the 
Radar Speed Meter, request Bul- 
letin R-112 


analysis leading to the preparation 
of speed distribution curves and 
other data essential to instituting 
a realistic system of speed zoning 
that goes hand in hand with modern 
enforcement techniques. 
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Underwater Retrievers of Evidence 


New York States 
“Jrooper Divers 





By CAPTAIN GEORGE W. ASHLEY 
New York State Police Training School 
New York State Police 
Albany, New York 


Underwater activity by trooper personnel of the 
New York State Police is by no means a new function 
of our organization. For many years we have been 
using deep sea and shallow water diving gear to aid 
police investigation and render the utmost in public 
service. 

This method, however, has its disadvantages. Com- 
posed as it is of metal helmet, heavy canvas, rubber 
suits, air hose, air compressor and other related equip- 
ment, the diving apparatus is cumbersome to trans- 
port. Preparing the diver for his assignment is time 
consuming. An adequate base of operations—such 
as a boat, a float or plattorm—for the diver and his 
handlers is required. Once lowered to the bottom, the 
diver’s progress is hampered by air hose, life line and 
communications lines, and his lead belt shoes stir up 
silt as he moves along, causing lower visibility and 
lessened chances of completing the assignment success- 
fully. Further, our experience has been that most 
underwater investigations are conducted in depths of 
less than 50 feet—a depth not offering ideal safety 
factors for the use of deep sea gear. 

Our men assigned to diving operations experi- 
mented in the use of SCUBA equipment (Self-Con- 
tained Underwater Breathing Apparatus). They found 
it eliminated the disadvantages of deep sea gear, pro- 
vided it was used in accordance with all recommended 
safety precautions. They had more freedom of move- 
ment, they could swim over the bottom to avoid stir- 
ring up mud and silt, and transportation of equip- 
ment was simple. The complete unit—face mask, 
air tube, regulator, air tank and carrier—could be 
placed in a large Boston bag. Extra tanks of com- 
pressed air sufficient for a full day of diving took up 
little space in a patrol car. 

In September, 1956, the Division offered a course 
in underwater diving to volunteer personnel. It was 
not difficult to get applicants. Before being accepted, 
however, each man was required to pass a stringent 
physical examination conducted by the Division's 
surgeon. Particular attention was given to the possi- 
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bility of the applicant suffering from any chronic res 
piratory or cardiovascular disorders. Any indication 


of tuberculosis, asthma, hay fever, repeated colds, 
sinus infection, ear injury or heart ailment climinated 
the applicant. Other causes for rejection were ove) 
weight, nervousness, claustrophobia and inability to 
swim proficiently. Of the 30 troopers who applied. 
20 were accepted for training. 

A diving school was conducted at Camp Nassau, 
Lake Lauderdale, in Cambridge, New York. ‘The 
five-day course was given by New York State Police 
personnel who had had previous instruction and ex 
perience in diving while in the Armed Forces or in 
the State Police. Because of their knowledge and en 
thusiasm for the subject matter covered, their exper- 
ience and ability to instruct, these men were able to 
qualify successfully each student in the use of all 
diving gear. The students were highly enthusiastic 
also, which was natural inasmuch as each man had 
volunteered, each was a qualified swimmer, and each 
had passed the rigid physical test. 

While basically the training was completed at this 
point, like any other progressive police agency, the 
New York State Police searched for the “ultimate” 
and found it. Members of the Diving Squad were sent 
to the Salvage School of the United States Navy at Bay- 
onne, New Jersey, for advanced training in the us 
of SCUBA equipment. The Navy instructors stressed 
the importance of observing all safety factors when 
using diving gear and the dangers and illnesses that 
can beset a diver when any precaution is ignored. 
There was a great deal of practice in use of the buddy 
system, the life line, rope signals, and search patterns 
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Here’s one 
that was born to 
wear 
a police uniform! 


Station wagons, it seems like, are 
made to order for law enforcement 
work. Chevrolet wagons especially — 
and specifically that Brookwood 4- 
Door 6-Passenger Wagon. 


Chevy’s Brookwood packs all the 
standard Chevrolet virtues, of course: 
thoroughgoing dependability, econ- 
omy and handling ease. That makes 
it a hard-working routine patrol car, 
like any Chevrolet sedan. 

But put this husky, handsome 
wagon to work as an emergency 
ambulance, say, or a special-equip- 
ment hauler, and you’ve got yourself 
a rolling warehouse. Room? Ninety- 
two cubic feet of it, with the second 
seat folded flat. And among the lead- 
ing low-priced three, this Chevrolet 
wagon opens the widest cargo area— 
a whopping 51% feet, to be exact. 
The widest area between wheel 
housings, too, so you’ve got more 





room for a wide variety of loads. 

Look what else you get in a Brook- 
wood at no extra cost: vinyl-coated 
load floor covering and floor mats... 
all-vinyl upholstery ... a precisely 
counterbalanced tailgate. Naturally, 
Chevy’s police package of options 
fits the Brookwood out in real law 
enforcement trim. We’d suggest you 
get in touch with your Chevrolet 
dealer for the whole story. Make it 
soon! Chevrolet Division of 
General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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at various depths. This not only gave our men addi- 
tional knowledge and greater ability in underwater 
work, but also the confidence of knowing they had 
worked under the same conditions as qualified Navy 
divers. 


All types of SCUBA equipment were used by the 
students. Each was given an opportunity to use the 
Scott-Hydro Pack, with full face mask, as well as the 
North Hill and Voigt Unit, with partial face mask and 
mouthpiece. Eighty-live per cent of the squad _ pre- 
ferred to use the Scott-Hydro Pack with full face mask 
for these reasons: easier to clear ears; no mouthpiece 
to lose due to fatigue, cold or unconsciousness; natur- 
al process of breathing through mouth and nose; com- 
plete covering of face and mouth more adaptable to 
dirty, muddy, filthy or polluted water, since a police: 
man cannot choose the spot where he will dive; and 
unit all in one piece. 


Our Division purchased six Hydro-Packs, swim fins, 
dry suits, wool underwear and socks, depth gauge, 
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Using SCUBA equipment, New York trooper divers 
prepare for underwater search for stolen property at 
the Bachelorville Bridge, Sacandaga Reservoir. A 
stolen chai saw, valued at $250 was recovered. 


compass, thermometers (wrist type), safety lines, weight 
belts, sell-inflatable safety packs and extra tanks for 
each unit. It cost approximately $400 to outfit one 
diver with the above required gear, and we plan to ob- 
tain 12 more units. 


SCUBA diving equipment has not replaced the deep 
sea and shallow water diving gear. “Hard-hat” diving 
is not obsolete, for there are occasions when its use 
is not only recommended, but required. It affords 
constant Communication via telephone between the 
surface and the diver, permitting the diver to receive 
and give directions to his handlers without resurfac- 
ing or resorting to use of sometimes uncertain rope 
signals. It is excellent for work of long duration, 
such as in salvage operations, for as long as the com- 
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pressor is in operation topside the diver is assured of an 
abundance of air being supplied to him at all times. 
In extremely cold water the deep sea suit is much 
warmer than SCUBA gear. The deep sea diver is able 
to wear other clothing along with his wool underwear, 
adding sweaters and knitted head covering for addi- 
tional warmth when needed. Once the diver leaves 
his platform topside, he uses little physical effort in 
descending or ascending, for he is lowered and raised 
by his handlers on the surface. This conserves his 
strength for underwater activity. 

surance factor, too, knowing that he 
tion with his handlers, always in contact with a re 
which eliminates the 
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assuring voice from the surface, 
“alone” feeling while under water. 

We have been asked why police officers should 
trained in underwater techniques. These are om 
Members of the Diving Squad are not just 
Each is a well-trained police officer with a 


reasons. 
“divers.” 
good knowledge of law and police procedure in all 
phases. If an underwater investigation is necessary 
in the course of his daily police activity, he is prepared 
to perform the investigation and to do so can make 
use of any type of diving equipment. ‘To assure th« 
continuity of possession of evidence, it is well that the 
police obtain and retain the evidence themselves. 
Searching for and securing evidence, regardless ol 
where it may be, is distinctly a police function. 


An interesting case that came up the day after mem 
bers of the squad completed the basic course for 
diving at Lake Lauderdale illustrates the continuity 
of-possession point. Members of the Diving Squad 
were requested to search for a revolver in the Hudson 
River at Troy, New York. The revolver was impor 
tant evidence in a case of first degree rape. A suspect 
had been taken into custody and admitted his guilt, 
and he had told the police he had thrown the gun into 
the river. Trooper divers accompanied the suspect 
to the place where he said he had stood, and he indi 
cated the general direction and path the gun had taken 
when he threw it into the water. The water was 
sounded and found to be 28 feet in depth; it was flow 
ing at about seven miles an hour and was extremely 
dirty. A weight was tied to a line and tossed into the 
water from the pointed indicated. Care was taken 
to throw weight in at about the same trajectory as 
that taken by the gun. A trooper diver, aided by an 
underwater light, followed the line to its end and 
started a systematic search. Within three minutes 
from the time he entered the water, he surfaced with 
the gun in his possession. The continuity of evidence 
was not broken, since the evidence was found by the 
police and remained in possession of the police. ‘The 
trooper, having been thoroughly instructed in the 
technique of marking and preserving evidence, re 
tained possession of the gun, marked it for future 
identification and transported it to the New York 
State Police Laboratory for examination and firearm 
identification. (Please turn to page 18) 
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FOR THE LAST WORD IN POLICE SCIENCE 
Vi CHECK THE THOMAS CATALOG 











HOMICIDE IN AN URBAN COMMUNITY by Robert C. 
Bensing and Oliver Schroeder, Jr., both of Western Re- 
serve Univ., Cleveland, Ohio. With an Introductory Sec- 
tion by The Honorable Perry B. Jackson, Judge, Munici- 
pai Court, Cleveland. A study in depth of an ancient 
crime in a modern setting. The community under the 
microscope—Greater Cleveland. The time period——-seven 
years. The number of homicides—662. Answers your 
thousand and one questions on the LEGAL AND SOCIAL 
FACTS OF HOMICIDE. Photographs, maps, tables, 
and graphs present the raw facts of murder in a typical 


northern, urban, industrial area. Publication date 
June ’60. 
MODERN RETAIL SECURITY by S. J. Curtis, The 


J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit, Mich. As one reader so aptly 
put it—“ ‘Modern Retail Security’ is the first NEW IDEA 
for increasing store profits since the innovation of self- 
service-” It fairly crackles with creative ideas for career 
men and women in public and private law enforcement. 
Eighty-eight actual case histories from the files of retail 
stores across the country illustrate some of the problems 
of store theft. Includes a detailed description of just how 
to set up and operate a security organization with com- 
plete job descriptions for each staff member. Publication 
date June ’60. 


SEX CRIMES by John Drzazga, Police Dept., N. Y. C., 
(Ret.) Extensive and exhaustive research has resulted in 
material that has NEVER BEFORE APPEARED IN 
PRINT. In addition to a detailed study of laws prohibit- 
ing or restricting sex conduct, the sexual 
history and customs, techniques used by perverts, types 
of sexual deviations or practices, and commercial vice. 
Technical and medical terms have been cut to a minimum 

the AVERAGE INTELLIGENT LAYMAN CAN UN- 
DERSTAND THIS TEXT. (Police Science Series) Publi- 
May ’60. 


book covers 


cation date 


THE AUXILIARY POLICE UNIT: Its Formation, Train- 
ing and Use by Everett M. King, Coroner, County of Ala- 
meda, Calif. By application of these suggestions FIELD 
TESTED WITH SUCCESS, the police administrator may 
easily and logically satisfy a community lack of serious 
consequence. Wide diversity of unit type and objective 
is outlined and provides a GUIDE FOR FUTURE PLAN- 
NING ACTIVITIES. Twenty-seven photographs and il- 
lustrations supply the organizing officer with examples 
and visual proof that such work can be successful, satis- 
fying, and of material value to the community as a whole. 
(Police Science Series) Pub. May ’60, 232 pp., 27 il., $8.75. 
CRASH INJURIES: The Integrated Medical Aspects of 
Automobile Injuries and Deaths by Jacob Kulowski, St. 
Joseph’s Hospital, St. Joseph, Mo. Medicine, engineering, 
law—all three converge toward a solution as Dr. Kulow- 
ski deals with the WHY and HOW of crash injuries and 
deaths. A large part of the book is devoted to HUMAN 
SALVAGE. Adjacent domains of engineering and bio- 
logical sciences are explored, evaluated, and correlated 


with the medical situation as a whole. Over 50 tables 
and 600 illustrations highlight and clarify the text. 


Publication date May ’60. 


STOPPING VEHICLES AND OCCUPANT CONTROL by 
Beryl Langford and Robert Sheehan, both of Michigan 
State Univ.; Thomas F. Lobkovich, General Motors Corp.; 
and Paul J. Watson, U. S. Treasury Dept. Whether a 
police officer stops John Q. Public or the Dillinger of the 


day, he has a distinct advantage if he follows the basic 
principles presented here. Every detail has been in- 
cluded so that the officer will be confronted by no situa- 


tion with which he is not thoroughly familiar through 
training. Publication date May ’60. 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF DRIVING: Factors of Traffic 


Enforcement by A. R. Lauer, Driving Research Labora- 
tory, Iowa State Univ., Iowa. FOR THE FIRST 
TIME a continuous program of research are 
presented unde1 The findings—spanning al- 
most an academic generation—include data on background 
of driving research, psychology in traffic control, funda- 
mental factors of safe driving, driver education, driving 
vision, driver evaluation techniques, making license plates 
more effective, and real and imaginary causes of high- 
way and traffic accidents. Publication date June ’60. 


THE MURDEROUS TRAIL OF CHARLES STARK- 
WEATHER by James M. Reinhardt, Univ. of Nebraska, 
Few Americans have forgotten Charles Stark- 
weather’s murderous trail of eleven victims sacrificed in 
the short period from December 1, 1957, to January 29, 
1958. What makes the difference between a useful citi- 
zen and a murderer? To answer this question Professor 
Reinhardt explored every facet of this strangely marked 
personality. The unrealistic nature of Starkweather’s 
thinking about himself and the world around him shed 
new light on the complex problems facing those who deal 
the potential killer in modern society. 
Publication date August ’60. 
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day after day with 
(Police Science Series) 


LEADERSHIP FOR THE POLICE SUPERVISOR by Clif- 
ford L. Scott, Captain of Police, San Antonio, Texas, and 
Bill Garrett, Artist ASA. A neat package of 
leadership principles in one small, easy-to-read, comfort- 
There are no involved charts to confuse. No 
jumbo. This is an overview of the prin- 
of leadership as they pertain to the 
patrolman, sergeant, lieutenant, captain, inspector, and 
chief. Delightfully and humorously illustrated with draw- 
ing’s by Artist Bill Garrett. (Police Science Series) Pub- 
lication date May ’60, 212 pp., 67 il., $7.50. 


Captaim 


able book. 
statistical mumbo 
ciples and practices 


PRACTICAL POLICE KNOWLEDGE by Juby E. Towler, 
Police Dept., Danville, Va. For years law enforcement 
administrations have asked us to furnish an all-around 
guide book in which the young police officer would find 
the FACTS about the services his superiors expect from 
him and which would supply him with INSTRUCTIONS 


on how to carry out the DUTIES assigned to him. Cap- 
tain Towler’s book offers even more! It serves as a 


complete training course for the recruit policeman—a 
refresher training course for older officers. Pub. April 
60, 216 pp., $5.75 


THE POLICE TRAFFIC CONTROL FUNCTION by Paul 
B. Weston, New York City Police Dept., (Ret.). If your 
job is to relieve traffic congestion—if you have a deep 
interest in preventing death on the highway, this book 
tells how it can The police traffic control fune- 
tion is at last presented by a high ranking officer expe- 


be done. 





rienced in the command of accident reduction units. A 
practical, reliable guide. Pub. May ’60, 312 pp., 44 
il., $11.50. 
CHARLES C THOMAS ® PUBLISHER 
301-527 East Lawrence Avenue — 





Springfield ® Illinois 














This instance is but one of many wh'ch we could 
relate. The criminal has always believed he could 
hide the tools of his trade and the proceeds of his 
crimes beneath the surface of the water. Our divers 
on many occasions have recovered guns, burglar tools, 
sales, stolen motor vehicles and stolen property from 
the lakes, ponds, rivers and streams throughout the 
state of New York. 

In addition, the Diving Squad has aided in the re 
covery of drowned persons and lost property, minor 
salvage operations, investigation of navigation acci 
dents and in water safety programs. 

There is no additional monetary compensation lor 
members of the Diving Squad, though there may be a 
pat on the back or a letter of commendation for a job 
well done. The function is a means to an end—that 
is, assuring a successful and complete investigation and 
being of efficient, satisfying service to the public. 


Four-Year Study on Psychological Tests 
For New York City Police Recruits 


A four-year program of research and experimenta- 
tion with phychological testing of police recruits has 
been iniated by the New York City Police Department, 
Commissioner Stephen P. Kennedy has announced. 
The program will be wholly financed by private capi 
tal—total grants of $140,000 from the Russell Sage 
Foundation and the Rockefeller Brothers Fund—and 
administered by the American Institute for Research, 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. It is the outgrowth of a two and a 
half year preliminary study ordered by Commissione 
Kennedy and conducted by Deputy Commissioner Al- 
exander Aldrich, assisted by the staffs of the New York 
Police Academy and the Personnel Department of the 
city. 


Primary purpose of the program js to determine 
whether any form of psychological testing is useful 
in the selection of candidates lor the police force, and, 
if the results are positive, to create and administer a 
type of psychological test most suitable for this pur- 
pose, as well as to establish certain techniques for con- 
tinuing therapeutic training of those members of the 
force having personality problems. 


In its early phases the study will stress testing valid- 
ity to determine whether psychological tests can pre- 
dict that a certain personality pattern is incompatible 
with being a good police officer, and, conversely, 
whether or not such tests eliminate some candidates 
who might in practice turn out to be effective officers. 
During the first year personnel records will be re- 
viewed and members of the force interviewed in order 
to set up standards to determine (1) the effectiveness 
of police personnel and (2) whether particular per- 
sonality patterns correlate with success or failure in 
police careers. Tentative tests will then be construct- 
ed and administered, and the results analyzed to deter- 
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mine the validity of the tests. New training methods 
and procedures will also be developed and _ rigidly 


tested. 

After a full two years of evaluation, decision will 
be made as to whether psychological testing will b« 
come a required condition for appointment to the 
police force. It is anticipated that the process of eval 
uation will lead to the adoption of in-service training 
methods designed to help members of the force who 
may have developed certain adjustment problems 
which are easily corrected. 

Commissioner Kennedy explains that present mem 
bers of the department will not be tested, but a sub 
stantial number will be asked for their experiences and 
opinions, as experts and not as subjects. Information 
supplied to the research group will be anonymous and 
all records will be kept strictly confidential. 

Police generally throughout the ntaion have been 
interested for several years in psychological, psychiat 
ric and personality testing of police recruits. The late 
Dr. Douglas Kelley, of Berkeley, California, Dr. Kar] 
Menninger, of Topeka, Kansas, and others in th 
field have addressed IACP annual conferences on the 
subject and some police departments have utilized such 
tests in recruiting, but to date no comprehensive study 
has been made to establish validity of the tests. “The 
results of New York City’s long-range program to de 
termine validity will therefore be awaited with grea! 
interest by other police administrators. 


Armed Forces Forensic Symposium 


A three-day symposium to discuss problems of mu 
tual interest to,medical, legal, and law enforcement 
officers in the Armed Forces and other government 
agencies will be conducted at the Armed Forces In 
stitute of Pathology, Washington, D. C., May 3-5. The 
symposium will be composed of lectures, panels, and 
appropriate demonstrations of toxicological and othe 
scientific methods used in investigations. 

This symposium is designed to indoctrinate and 
orient hospital commanders, base and post surgeons, 
JAG officers, military police officers, etc., along the 
lines of forensic science, to enable these personnel to 
know when and how to utilize the pathologist, and 
how to better handle forensic cases. Due to the in 
creasing possibilities of litigations against the govern 
ment, it is imperative that a better liaison be estab 
lished between the responsible medical officer and thi 
responsible investigator. 

This symposium will be the first time in military his 
tory that the three disciplines of all three services have 
met together to exchange views and discuss problem 
solution in the medicolegal area. The entire sym- 
posium will be telecast to selected military installa 
tions throughout the Washington, D. C., area via 
closed circuit television. Information is being dis- 
seminated by the three services concerning applica 
tion and/or selections for attendance. 
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range full « 


of kids 


Can stop 


a beat-full 
of troubl 





Kids who have learned to handle a rifle under proper super- It can be modest, on a “bring your own 22 and we'll teach 
vision seldom wind up in a station house — probably your you” basis, if necessary. Or better, try to get some civic 
own experience checks out with ours on that point. Maybe support. These are the kinds of active, imaginative programs 
it's because youngsters who know what a bullet can do that get good participation. They get the kids off the streets 
steer clear of zip guns. Or maybe teenagers who have learned by giving them something they want to do and a good 
to love the excitement of shooting and hunting don’t have place to do it. If you've been having juvenile troubles why 
to look for their kicks in tomorrow night's rumble. not give this idea a chance. We'll be glad to give you any 
Whatever the reasons, it seems to make good sense to get up advice or help you think you might need for your own 
a shooting program for teenagers down at your police range. program, so write us as soon as you're ready. 
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Chief Peek, at left, and Mr. Lindsay 





Closer integration of police activities—particularly 
communications—into the basic administration of ow 
city government has fostered a program which gives 
us an estimated 25 per cent more police protection 
per dollar in Montebello, California. 


Our police department's workload has increased ap 
proximately 30 per cent over the past two years. Oui 
budget for running this department is up only five per 
cent. 


This improvement results from a coordinated pro 
gram which, we are convinced, holds some important 
answers for the police departments of small, rapidly 
growing cities. Our approach boils down to a matte: 
of relatively simple arithmetic: In a city of 30,000 
there is just no room for “cushions” in the adminis 
trative budget. Similarly, in a police force with a 
total of 50 people (including civilian employees), 
every member of the department must serve a direct 
law enforcement or support function. 


Under ow plan at Montebello, offictals of the city 
government, who are highly qualified administrators 
and planners, help the police department with this 
phase of its operations. In return, the police depart- 
ment extends its basic know-how in communications 


to benelit all departments of the city. 


As this plan works out, the police department oper- 
ates the main telephone switchboard and other com- 
munication facilities needed by the city. “The City Ad- 
ministrator’s office provides the methods and_ pro- 
cedural help in streamlining the police record-keeping 
and paperwork, 

Our situation at Montebello is probably typical of 
many small cities in rapid-growth areas. Ours is one 
of many independent cities in population-booming 
Los Angeles County. Our present total of approxi- 
mately 30,000 residents represents an expansion ol 
172 per cent in eight years. In terms of police work, 
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In a City of 30,000 





More Economy - 
Wore Protectiou 


By MARCUS L. PEEK, Chief of Police 
and 
ERNEST K. LINDSAY, City Administrator 


City of Montebello 
Montebello, California 


our force is now called upon to patrol some 250,000 
miles per year. Our olficers conduct approximately 
14,000 investigations and answer some 120,000 indi 
vidual complaints or calls. 


Our current program olf law-enforcement stream 
lining started when the writers held a series of meet 
ings in the fall of 1957 in connection with the pro 
posed city budget which was in work at that time 
It was obvious then that our existing police force and 
facilities were overtaxed. The idea for organizational 
and administrative streamlining came about as_ the 
outgrowth of our studies to determine how much extra 
budget money we would need. 


Ultimately, our Assistant City Manager was assigned 


to supervise the paperwork and record-keeping as 
Working closely with key 
police personnel, he sparkplugged a three-point pro 


pects of our police set-up. 


gram: 


1. Telephone and communications facilities for 
all of City Hall were combined and turned over to 
the police department. 


2. Paperwork was greatly simplified. Phrough 
the use of new, handwritten multi-part forms, we 
create all the records we need in a single writing. Thi 
new forms have so greatly simplified paperwork that 
the officers on our force are able to spend an averagé 
of two hours per day longer in the field than was for 
merly possible. We also revised our crime records 
and identification systems so that they can be main 
tained in a fraction of the formerly-required time. 
While we were about it, we set the records up so that 


references and searches are made much fastei 


3. We set up a number of working specialties within 
the department. Previously, we had gone on the the 
ory that this would be a luxury in a department as 
small as ours. Actually, it has greatly increased out 
efficiency. Checking this program over with our staff, 
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DEFENDER 


LeAR Ce ar GUN 





THE DEFENDER is a landmark in the development of tear gas munitions. 
@ It is the safest and most humane means of enforcing the law. 


®@ In one emergency it will save life and property that far out- 
weighs its cost. 


®@ It brings situations under police contro! non-lethally 


THE DEFENDER is the most effective peacetime weapon that has been devised. 


®@ |t flushes out the barricaded crimina! or the mentally deranged 
with complete safety to the officer. 


@ It renders the subject helpless for at least 30 minutes, but 
causes no permanent injury. 


®@ It controls riotous situations or disturbances in which police 
officers are outnumbered. 


THE DEFENDER shoots a .38 calibre tear gas shell from a distance of 15 feet. 


®@ |t utilizes the combustion method to vaporize gas for instan- 
taneous and effective spreading. 

@ |t ejects a cloud of dense smoke to screen the officer from the 
subject, or members of a gang from each otti¢ 

®@ |t does double duty as a flashlight, the tear gas mechanism be- 
ing operated by a simple forward movement of the trigger. 

® Safety release button on left hand side prevents accidental or 
unintentional discharge. 


® Tear gas shell loads by twist of barre! clockwise and semi- 
automatically ejects shell by a spring-loaded ejector. 


For Maximum Protection to Your Officers - - For Speed avd Safety in Apprehension 
Get the Offender with the Defender 


DEFEN DER 2221 South Hoover Street Los Angeles 7, California 
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Emergency calls are immediately routed by the op- 
erator to the Duty Officer's desk. 


we found an officer with a marked preference, fo 
example, for identification work. Others pretferred 
to work entirely on traffic problems. Among the de- 
tectives, we were able to recruit officers who preferred 
working in the juvenile field. Our staff officers were 
encouraged to follow these special interests. It was 
made clear, however, that they were still subject to a 
general run of assignments, as dictated by the needs 
of the department. In this way, we lost nothing in po 
lice protection but have gained tremendously through 
the enthusiasm which comes with having people do 
the things which they like best. The special studies 
which these officers have undertaken in connection 
with their new assignments have brought valuable 
new skills into our department. 


At this point, it might be well to explain that Mon- 
tebello is rapidly outgrowing its current City Hall. 
Planning is already well along toward the construction 
of a new facility. For the present, then, we need in- 
creased efficiency both to save space in crowded quar- 
ters and to work out systems and procedures to be in- 
corporated into our new building. Naturally, the 
more efficient methods we are currently developing 
will contribute greatly in paying for the new building. 

Our work in the communications area probably il- 
lustrates our improved methods better than any other 
single example. Our operating costs in this field are, 
today, less than one-third of what they would have 
been if we had continued handling this work as it was 
done in 1957. We have been able to show actual cash 
savings of approximately $10,000 per year. These 
funds have been fully reinvested in expanded police 
protection. 


Formerly, we had one telephone switchboard in the 
City Hall and another in the police department at 
the Duty Officer's station. By 1957, the volume ol 
calls had grown so great that it was no longer possible 
for one man both to watch the switchboard and handle 
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the police desk. One of the main points in question 


for our administrative study was a request that the 


switchboard be moved and manned by new clerical 


employees. It was plain that, with the old system, we 


needed two additional employees in the police depart 
ment. 

Instead of following this course, we got togethe 
with Service Engineer Harry M. Rich of the Pacific 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, and worked out 
a program under which all of our needs are still hand 
led by the same, single telephone operator. ‘This gir] 
now tends a centralized facility set-up in the Police De- 
partment wing of our City Hall. A two-position man 
ual PBX switchboard is mounted here and is attended 
by one person. Within the Police Department, we 
have added greatly to our communications flexibility 
and efficiency through the installation of the Bell 
System Call Director and associated equipment. 

\ Call Director is a relatively new instrument which 
makes it possible to pick up and hold calls within a 
network of up to 50 different lines or stations. The 
Call Director is built so that it can be used to set up, 
monitor and control internal conference calls between 
all affected stations. Its extreme [flexibility in inte1 
nal communications recommends it very highly in 
police work. 

Under our new system, a Call Director has been in 
stalled on the desk of the Duty Officer. All emergency 
calls are routed directly to the Duty Officer through 
the use of this instrument. By emergency calls, we 
mean all instances in which someone dials the operator 
and asks for the police department. We have five 
separate lines set aside for this purpose. Any time a 
call comes in on one of them, the operator at the 
switchboard immediately plugs it into the Call Di- 
rector. 

The Duty Officer now handles these calls with push- 
button ease. Immediately, he can route the call to 
any one of six sections within the police department 
which might help a caller. In cases where more than 
one party is involved, he can set up a conference call 
by using an extension station. 

When the switchboard closes for the night, the op 
erator makes connections which bring the emergency 
lines and skeleton lines for both the police department 
and City Hall in to the Call Director. The officers 
who cover our night shift are able to stay on top of 
their work a lot more easily with this compact device 
then was possible with a full switchboard. Added 
convenience comes through the great internal flexi 
bility of the Call Director. When he gets busy, the 
Duty Officer can immediately call any section in the 
police department and request help in taking incom- 
ing calls. As our system is set up, this help can be ex- 
tended with no special switching or plugging, as was 
necessary with a switchboard. 

Each of the six principal sections in our police de- 
partment is equipped with a key cabinet and inter- 
communicating line. The sections are Traffic; the 
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SE ARCH Latent Finger Print Powder 


A NEW LATENT SPRAY POWDER! SURPASSES THE 
BOTTLE AND BKUSH METHOD 





Press the valve button and spray any area or 
object. Quicker, cleaner and better than the 
old method. Clue-Spray brings out the latent 


prints which can be lifted or photographed. 


ALL GRADES OF POWDERS ARE PHOTOGENIC. NO FILTERS ARE NEEDED. 


BUY SEPARATELY OR IN 
KITS WITH LATENT SWEEP- 
ER BRUSHES AND LIFTERS. 


PRICES: Put up in 6-oz. aero- 
sol Spray Cans 


$4.75 per large 6-oz. can 





B-1 CLUE-SPRAY BLACK POWDER ............. FOR LIGHT SURFACES Use on papers, magazines, labels, cardboard, 
painted wood, tissue paper, etc. 
B-2 CLUE-SPRAY SILVER POWDER ............ FOR DARK SURFACES Window glass, tumblers, china, enamel file cabi- 
nets, copper, steel, tin cans & drums. 
B-3 CLUE-SPRAY WHITE POWDER ............FOR DARK SURFACES Transparent surfaces, tumblers, bakelite, black 
plastic, dark filing cabinets. 
B-4 CLUE-SPRAY GOLD POWDER ............ FOR LIGHT SURFACES Transparent glass & plastics, china, aluminum & 
tin articles, cellophane. 
B-5 CLUE-SPRAY RED POWDER ...............FOR LIGHT SURFACES Use on white writing paper, cardboard contain- 
ers, decalcomanias, bottles, curved surfaces. 
B-6 CLUE-SPRAY SAFECRACKER POWDER .FOR METALS Excellent for safes, lockers, gun metals. 
B-7 CLUE-SPRAY COPPER POWDER For unpainted aluminum & tin surfaces. 
B-8 CLUE-SPRAY YELLOW POWDER For chinaware and marble. 
B-14 FLUORESCENT CLUE-SPRAY LATENT POWDER .................222....2222-.-. Price per 6 oz. aerosol can $5.25 
Latent finger prints can be spotted quickly with this ultraviolent reacting finger print powder. This is a dual 
purpose powder which can be used with or without a black light. *!uorescent color is bright green, the 


most photogenic color in the ultraviolet spectrum. 
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B-20 CLUE-SPRAY LATENT PRINT SWEEPER, price $2.25. This is a necessary special brush, 33” wide, 14” length 
hair, made especially for CLUE-SPRAY powders. After a surface or object is sprayed with Clue-Spray 
Powder, this sweeper intensifies the ridge lines and clears away excess powder. 


SIR CIHONE 


Finger Print Laboratories - Berlin, N. J., U.S.A. 


Largest in the World First in Criminal Research Oldest in the Nation 

















A 2-position manual PBX switchboard manned by 
one operator, combined with Call Director and other 
equipment, gives efficient, centralized communication. 


Detective Bureau; the Juvenile Bureau; the Court 
Division; Records, and the Watch Commander's Desk. 
At each of these points, Bell System people have in- 
stalled a 10-line key cabinet. Each of these devices 
makes it possible for the person at the station to moni- 
tor all lines on his cabinet. These devices provide 
enough capacity so that key people in the police de- 
partment can call any section of the Department di- 
rectly, on an intercommunicating line. 


By comparison, all internal traffic formerly was 
routed through the switchboard, with frequent delays 
while the Duty Officer caught up with his work. 
Within the department, we save several man-hours 
every week simply because people can use phones when 
they need them. 

Centralizing our telephone services as described 
here has made it possible for us to reduce our overall 
communications costs, even with the addition of the 
Call Director and related equipment. With calls fun 
neling through one source, we found it feasible to add 
new lines which give us extended dialing coverage. 
Overall effect: Ten per cent lower phone bills. 

It should be noted that we expect to outgrow this 
particular system by the time we move to our new City 
Hall. By then, we expect to install equipment which 
will make it possible for us to dial outside calls with- 
out going through our switchboard. At this time, we 
will also have a complete internal dialing system. 


In each case, our experience has proved that thx 
business and/or communication system must be fitted 
In other in- 


to the needs of the situation at hand. 
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stances, for example, a smaller city might be able to 
handle its traffic entirely with Call Directors, elimi 
nating the need for a switchboard altogether. 


In our case, we have proved the feasibility of ow 
coordinated program in a manner we consider ex 
tremely effective—providing 25 per cent more polic 
protection per tax dollar. 


65th FBI National Academy Session 


Director J]. Edgar Hoover has announced that 59 
officers are enrolled in the 65th Session of the FBI 
National Academy which convened March 21, 1960 
The class includes representatives of law enforcement 


99 


agencies in 35 states and the District of Columbia, hy 
said. In addition, an officer from Toronto, Canada, 
and one from San Juan, Puerto Rico, also are in at 


tendance. 


According to Mr. Hoover, the members of the 65th 
Session will complete 12 weeks of intensive training 
at the FBI's facilities in Washington, D. C., and on 
the U. S. Marine Corps Base at Quantico, Virginia. 
The curriculum is designed for career members of the 
law enforcement profession and is intended to quali- 
fy them as instructors and administrators in their own 
departments. 


or 


Since July, 1935, when the National Academy was 
founded, 3,819 men have completed this course. More 
than 25 per cent of the graduates who are still activ: 
in law enforcement hold positions as executive heads 
of their agencies. 


Southern Police Institute Gets Grant 


The Ford Foundation recently announced a 5-yea! 
grant of $200,000 to the Southern Police Institute, 
University of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. The grant 
will help support the Institute’s program of advanced 
in-service training for high-ranking police officers 
throughout the country. 


“Since the police are a vital factor in the prevention 
and control of juvenile delinquency, as well as in othe 
matters concerned with public welfare,” the Founda- 


tion said, “the grant will help to further police offi 
cers’ competence in this field.” 


The Southern Police Institute was established in 
July, 1950, with operating grants from The Carnegic 
Corporation of New York, General Education Board 
(Rockefeller foundation), and the City of Louisville. 
Its program includes an annual Spring and Fall Course 
of 12 weeks in police science and administration, and 
throughout the winter months offers four 10-day 
seminars on subjects of current importance to law en 
forcement. Its graduates from the long terms now 
total 560 police officers (49 chiefs of police and 29 as 
sistant chiefs) from 35 states and 17 foreign countries. 
577 officials have attended the seminars. 
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The Preferred 
Fabric 
Unequaled 
for 

Police 
Uniform Shirts 


Simpson’s Soulette Poplin is: Provides the 
utmost in 


J /MPSON'S 


“lette 









1 Fine all combed, long staple cot- 
ton, woven for long wear. 
2 Vat dyed, to assure fastness to 
light and washing 
: eT eTeys) | Fe) 
3 High thread count for luster and OKs 
superior appearance 


4 Sanforized (shrinkage does not 


exceed 1%) for permanent fit 
Ask your uniform shirt supplier to show you shirts made 
of Simpson’s Soulette Poplin, or write us direct. It has 
won the favor of policemen all over the country. 














WM. SIMPSON, SONS & CO., INC., 1430 Broadway, New York 18, New York 


Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis 
12 S. 12th Street 300 W. Adams Street 915 Olive Street 


Los Angeles 
819 Santee Street 








YOUR 





Field Service Division 
OFFERS YOU SKILLED ASSISTANCE IN: 


ADMINISTRATION — we will study your departmental organization and administration, and directly 


assist you and your staff to improve and strengthen it. 


METHODS — maximum use of the best available equipment and methods will give you greater efficiency 


at lower cost. 


TRAINING — we will train your personnel — administrative, technical, operational—to do the best 


possible job with the resources you have. 


WE CAN ASSIST YOU with your special problems in traffic, 


records, beat layouts, assignment of personnel, recruiting, etc. The 
Field Service Division of the IACP exists to serve you and your 
department according to your needs — with a program of assistance 


to fit your special departmental requirements — and your budget. 


CALL ON US at 910 17th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Our telephone number is REpublic 7-7860. 
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Fraflic in cities may be said to be the century’s 
puzzle for the responsible authorities. “This is true not 
only in some countries, but generally for police 
throughout the world. 


Like all other modern cities, Saigon, alter World 
War II, has increased in population and number of 
vehicles using its streets. In less than 10 years the 
population has increased from 600,000 to 1,800,000, 
with a corresponding increase in vehicles of all types. 


Fraftic has become one of the most important ol 
the multiple activities of the Saigon Police Depart- 
ment. Responsible authorities have been wrestling un- 
ceasingly with the problem in an effort to tind all 
possible solutions to it. 


If all the vehicles now in operation in Saigon were 
lined up bumper to bumper, the total length would 
be much more than that of all the avenues and streets 
of the city added together. Every day more cars are 
put into circulation in the streets, with perfect en- 
gineering skill and increased speed, but it takes months 
and years to widen a street or build a new one. 
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Soluing Saigou's 
“lraffee Problems 


By DIRECTOR OF POLICE TRAN VAN TI 
Saigon Police Department 
Saigon, Vietnam 


These are some of the many lactors which d 
mine the dilficulties encouncered by the city autho 
ties and the police. 

Po deal with the situation, the first step w 


1) 
} 


create a new division, the Vrallic Division, within 
Saigon Police Department in 1953. Since th 
through the indefatigable efforts of its personnel, 
average ratio of traffic accidents remains unchanges 
in spite of the increasing number of all types of v 
hicles operating in the city. 


The following statistics will indicate the elfort 
made by the Division: 
NUMBER OF VEHICLES 
Type: 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
Trucks 5,654 6,619 6,909 8,008 8,293 
Passenger cars 18,447 22,233 33,495 38,088 7 
Motorcycles 9,700 14,132 20,090 25,010 


Slow moving ve- 
hicles (bikes, 
motorbikes, cy- 


cles, ete.) 183,801 292,984 340,494 391,306 426,902 
TRAFFIC ACCIDENT SITUATION 

Types accidents 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
resulting in: (8 mos.) 
Fatalities 59 72 40 16 16 
Injuries 3,734 3,998 3,737 1,263 2,625 
Prop. Damage 5,654 6,994 6,601 6,517 1,477 
Totals 9,447 11,069 10,378 10,826 7,118 
Rate 25 29 28 29 9 


From these figures, we see that: 

I. In 1958, the traffic accidents increased 5 per cent 
This increase was due to importation in that year ol 
a considerable number of scooters and motorbikes 
Lack of experience in riding this new type of vehick 
has been the cause of this increased accident rate 

2. During the first eight months of 1959, the num 
ber of fatal accidents and injuries has decreased. From 
59 cases of fatal accidents in 1955, the figures soared 
up to 72 in 1956 and then descended to 40 in 1957, 46 
in 1958 and only 16 in the first eight months of 1959. 


This striking result is due in great part to the effort 
of the Traffic Division in the continuous training ol 
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its personnel and in the improvement of its organ- 


ization. 


It should be pointed out that vehicles on Saigon’s 
streets vary from the most modern automobile to the 
traditional, slow moving, foot-pedaled cyclo. This has 
been a delicate and most difficult situation in the di- 
recting of traffic. The police officer must have a 
sound technical knowledge of his job and be constant- 
ly diligent in his law enforcing assignment. 


The training of traffic personnel has become the 
key problem. The traffic police officer, in addition to 
his general and basic training, is particularly trained 
carefully and thoroughly in traffic control techniques. 
Also, all traffic division personnel are well aware of 
their responsibilities in dealing with the public, in giv- 
ing clear instructions and advice to such road users as 
do not understand traffic regulations and in compel- 
ling them to respect laws in order to reduce the poten- 
tial danger of traffic accidents. 


Fines and various punishing measures which the po- 
lice are required to enforce aim only at compelling 
the road users to respect their mutual interests. Police 
in Vietnam are required by law to fine traffic violators, 
A scale of fines is established, and the patrolman is- 
sues a receipt for the fine, on the spot. 


Faithful to its day-to-day improvement goal, the 
Traffic Division always seeks to acquire new facilities 
for its operations and recently has been supplied with 
a number of motorcycles and traffic signals. From 
an 18-piece motorcycle squad in 1958, the Division 
was reinforced with a section of 42 motorcycles in 
early 1959. ‘This has enabled its officers to carry 
out effectively their traffic-directing and traffic vio- 
lation repressing daily responsibilities. 


9 


In the very near future, 35 intersections in the city 
will be controlled by traffic signals as compared with 
15 at the present time. 


lo further augment traffic equipment and control, 
several jeeps equipped with radio do a 24-hour patrol 
on all the streets of the capital. 


\t major intersections of the city a public telephone 
system is installed for use. With the introduction of 
this system, the police precinct or station is immediate- 
ly informed of any traffic accident or congestion which 
occurs in any location in the city, and the traffic is 
renewed as soon as the police officer arrives at the 
scene of the accident. 


\t night, in order for the drivers to see more easily 
the signals given by the traffic officer, a new type of 
flashlight, operated by dry battery and topped by a 


Photos, from top right to bottom: (1) a newly con- 
structed avenue in Saigon, part of the city’s ambitious 
construction and street-widening program; (2) a class 
of traffic-direction police learn proper hand signalling: 
(3) a Saigon motorcycle squad; and (4) a Saigon po- 
lice patrol car. 





plastic red cover 20 cm long, was recently developed 
and put into use. 

Along with the training of personnel, the Traffic 
Division maintains a close relationship with the City 
Engineering Office with a view to improving traffic 
and to making necessary engineering changes wher 
ever it is needed, particularly at places where traffic 
congestions or accidents used to occur. 

During the years 1958 and 1959, the city has built 
2,150 meters of new road, extended a total of 5,790 
meters on existing roads and widened 12 avenues. 

To maintain a smooth flow of traffic in the city 
and to protect the pedestrians while crossing the 
streets, the Traffic Division, in cooperation with the 
City Engineering Office, has painted lanes on 150 km 
of roads for the vehicles and established over 300 cross- 
ings reserved for pedestrians especially. 

Another aspect of the police activity in traflic con 
trol and which is not less important is the education 
of the public in the use of the road. This is a long- 
range undertaking which has been outstandingly suc- 
cessful. Millions of leaflets have been distributed to 
the public and several radio broadcasts remind the 
road users of safe traffic regulations. In the schools 
students are shown films on traffic safety and have 
brought a new conception of the educational part of 
law enforcement. 


All the above operations require from the city a 
considerable budget to cover the expenses. In 1959, 
the total expenditures came to 23,643,119 SVN (Of- 
ficial vate 35 piasters, $1, free rate roughly 72 piasters, 
$1), broken down as follows: Salary of Police Officers, 
19,535,219 $VN; Equipment and Fuel, 394,900 $VN; 
Road Improvement, 3,020,000 SVN; Road Markings 
and Erection of Tratfic Signals, 475,000 SVN; Salary 
of Employees, 220,000 SVN. | 


However, despite the considerable results we have 
achieved, we never feel satisfied and continue striving 
toward better operations in the entire traffic control 
system. 

In the near future, an accident investigation team 
will be established within the Traffic Division. Up 
to now, accident investigation is handled by the police 
of each precinct within its own limits. ‘This has cre 
ated a problem in that the Traffic Division has had 
difficulty in the study and grouping of all data rela- 
live to accidents, and also in the application of ap- 
propriate measures to avoid repetition of accidents. 
It is felt that when the accident investigation team 
begins operations and is equipped with radio-equip 
ped motorcycles, its qualified experts in accident in- 
vestigation work will be able to i 
these problems. 


go far in solving 

As I stated at the outset, the Traffic Division is 
only responsible for traffic within the City of Saigon 
at the present time. It is planned that it will extend 
its activities and control over the traffic on highways 
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linking Saigon with the various provinces, once it has 
all the necessary equipment. 

Our single wish and purpose is to handle the trallic 
problem effectively in order to protect the life of the 
road users. We heartily welcome the cooperation of 
the public and the technicians and observers inside the 
country or from abroad to carry out an effec ive traffic 
control system in our capital. 


NORWAY HONORS COLONEL BERGER 


Lt. Col. K. S. Berger, USAF, Adjutant General ol 
Headquarters, Allied Forces Northern Europe, has 1 
ceived the singular honor of being appointed an hon 
orary member of the Police Corps for the Baerum and 
Asker districts, the two largest suburban areas bordei 
ing the City of Oslo, Norway. ‘This is the first time 
in the annals of Norway that a foreigner has been so 
honored. 





Chief Erik Dag Muhle, Baerum and Asker Districts, 
Oslo, at right, presents honors to Lt. Col. K. S. Berger. 


Police Master Erik Dag Muhle, Chiet of Police fon 
Baerum and Asker, administered the appointment and 
presented Colonel Berger with a scroll, a plaque with 
the official police insignia and an official policeman’s 


badge. During his tour of duty in Norway, Colonel 
Berger has been closely associated with Chief Muhk 
as well as other law enforcement officers in the Oslo 
area. On several occasions he has assisted the local 
police force in matters concerning police administra 
tion and technical support. 


Formerly an Infantry Officer and member of th 
U. S. Army Corps of Military Police, Colonel Berge 
has been serving with the Air Police since 1947. Prios 
to his assignment to NATO Headquarters for th 
Northern European region, he was Provost Marshal 
for the MATS. A 5-year member of IACP, he served 
with the Sheriff's Office of Kings County, N. Y., before 
entering the National Guard in 1940. 
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Crime Index Spirals Up in 1959 


The 1959 Crime Index showed a net rise of 1 per 
cent over 1958, according to preliminary data tabn- 
lated, reports the quarterly Release of Preliminary 
Crime Data for the United States, issued by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation in March. 


Crimes against the person rose 7 per cent, and crimes 
against property increased 1 per cent. Some individ- 
ual offense classes showed marked changes, as follows: 
aggravated assault, up 7 per cent; murder, up 5 per 
cent; rape, up 4 per cent; robbery, down 4 per cent; 
burglary, no noticeable change; auto thefts, up 2 per 
cent; and major larcenies, up 1 per cent. 


The foregoing 7 general offense classifications com 
prise the group identified as the crime index, intro- 
duced first in 1958 after careful study by a special 
consultant committee of outside experts, the Commit- 
tee on Uniform Crime Records of the International 
\ssociation olf Chiefs of Police, and the Federal Bu 
reau of Investigation. ‘The objective was to select a 
small workable group of different types of crimes, 
serious in nature and, for the most part, those most 
generally reported to the police as they occur, the 
group to serve as an indicator of the extent and fluc 
tuation of criminality in general throughout the Unit 


ed States. 


In releasing the preliminary FBI tabulations, Di- 
rector J. Edgar Hoover stated that the work of com 
piling and publishing the full crime data for 1959 will 
be completed this summer and the annual Uniform 
Crime Reports will be distributed at that time. 


California Narcotics Men Meet 


Representing 31 agencies, including almost all po 
lice departments in Southern California, 148 officials 
attended a meeting of the Southern California Nar- 
cotic Officers’ Conference on February 25, hosted by 
the Provost Marshal, El Toro Marine Base. The agen 
da covered primarily possible changes in narcotic 
legislation. 

Chis was the 30th meeting of the Conference, which 
was organized in July, 1954, to provide opportunity 
for discussing mutual problems and to create a more 
personal relationship among narcotic officers working 
primarily in the Southern California area. The origin- 
al meeting was attended by representatives of 8 de- 
partments. Since then, because of the increasing 
problem of narcotics control in Southern California, 
the participating member organizations have contin- 
ued to increase. 


FLORIDA'S economic loss of life on state highways 
in the first quarter of 1960 was $43,740,000. The fig- 
ure is based on 324 fatality accidents at $135,000 per 
fatality, including all types of expense plus the loss 
of earning power of the individual. 
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Almost Two Centuries of Experience 





Deans of 
Police Senuice 


M. B. CARROLL 
THOS. P. KEARIN 


JAMES A. DiLOUIE 


The January issue of The Police Chief reviewed the 
police career of Michael I. Silverstein, Mount Vernon, 
New York, which spanned 48 years—12 in the Police 
Department in ranks through the top post of Chief 
Inspector and the past 6 years as Police Commissioner 

when he retired from active service January | with 
lifetime title of Honorary Chief Inspector conferred 
upon him by special action of the Mount Vernon 
Common Council. At the time Commissioner Mike 
asked if there was anyone in IACP that could beat his 
service record. 

The challenge was taken up by three [ACP mem- 
bers who have service records of 51, 50 and 48 years. 


Michael B. Carroll 

The apparent “dean” of chiels of police is Chief 
Michael B. Carroll, of the Meriden, Connecticut, Po- 
lice Department, who has 51 years of police service to 
his credit and is still active. 

Chief Carroll became a regular member of the Meri- 
den Police Department in April, 1909. He was pro- 
moted to sergeant of detectives in 1922, detective lieu- 
tenant in 1926, captain of detectives in 1930, and in 
1932 was appointed chief of police—a post he occu 
pies today. It was in 1932 that he became a member 
olf IACP. 

Chiel Carroll has been active in state and national 
law enforcement endeavors for over a quarter of a 
century. In 1936-37 he was elected president of the 
Connecticut Chiefs of Police Association and_presi- 
dent of the New England Chiefs of Police Association 
in 1937-38. He was named a life member of IACP in 
1952, honorary president of the Connecticut Chiefs 
of Police Association in 1959, and life member of the 
New England Chiefs in 1959. 


Thomas P. Kearin 
On April 10, Chief Thomas P. Kearin, of the Oak 
Park, Illinois, Police Department, completed his 50th 
year of service, and looks forward to chalking up many 
more before turning in his badge. 
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Chief Michael B. Carroll, Meriden, Conn. 


Appointed a patrolman April 10, 1910, he was pro- 
moted to sergeant in February, 1918, to lieutenant in 
June, 1925, to captain in April, 1940, to acting chiel 
in 1945, and to chief ol police on \pril 30, 1946, at 
which time he became a member of the IACP. 


His golden service anniversary was occasion for a 
most impressive tribute by the citizens of Oak Park, 
as well as officials from throughout the state and na- 
tion. Some 538 well-wishers, all that could be ac- 
commodated, crowded into the Oak Park Club to hon- 
or Chief Kearin at a testimonial luncheon. Telegrams 
of congratulation and praise were received from Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, Governor Stratton, and letters from 
Director J]. Edgar Hoover, FBI, members of the state 
legislature, and many others. A ‘98’ Oldsmobile, a 
check and a bronze plaque signed by all members of 
the Police Department were tangible expressions of 
esteem and respect. 

Tribute to the man responsible for the protection 
of the community was formally expressed thus: “Fifty 
years is a long time by any standard, and it is the bet- 
ter part of the lifetime of any man. In police work, in 
which a man must confront not only the lawbreaker, 
whether dangerous or merely pitiful, but also the dark 
and the cold, the rain and the snow, and the hot sum- 
mer sun, it is a long time indeed. 


“Kearin, of Irish ancestry but a native of South Da 
kota, is a villager through and through. He has lived 
here since the day in 1910 that he joined the force, 
and has been in his present home for 39 years. He is 
as proud of his community as it has come to be proud 
of him, as he worked up through the slow years, 
through all the grades of the force, becoming chief 
14 years ago. If the village police chief, tall and stal- 
wart to belie his years, is a policeman’s policeman, 
it is no wonder. It runs in the family. His father, 
Humphrey, was a Chicago officer for 37 years, and 
one of his brothers rose to the rank of lieutenant on 
the Los Angeles force. 
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Chief DiLoute 


Chief Keavin 


“When he joined the Oak Park force there were 18 
men on duty. Now there are 77 regular officers and 
24 auxiliary police employees. In those early days 
there were less than 20,000 people in the town 
Policemen were on their own, without car for speed 
or radio to call for help. A man on the far north o1 
far south beats would walk about 18 miles each tow 


ol duty. 


“The Oak Park force has a nationwide reputation 
for efficiency, alertness and morale. One of the 
reasons, of course, is Chief Kearin himself, who foi 
the past 14 years has insisted on performance of top 
level police work and has tried to provide his men with 
the tools they need to do a good job, after long years 
of himself contributing, in the lower ranks, to the 
high caliber of the department as a whole. 


“With the gol 'en ao: versary of his service at hand, 
we all join in honoring Tom Kearin for his years of 
devotion to duty, of determination to do a good job 
himself and see that the men under him do a good 
job, and for his part, and no small part it has been, in 
making this village (population 64,000) not only the 
biggest, but one of the safest and best in the world.” 


James A. DiLouie 
We are sorrowed to learn that Retired Chief James 
\. DiLouie, of Trenton, New Jersey, died April 13, 
before we could present him with this issue of The 
Police Chief in recognition of his 47 years, 9 months 
and 25 days of service with the Trenton Police De- 
partment. 


He was appointed to the Trenton force on October 
25, 1911, and served through the ranks of patrolman, 
sergeant, lieutenant, captain and deputy chief. He 
was named Chief of Police on May 18, 1953, and 
served until retirement in June, 1959. 


\s head of the police force in the state’s capital 
city, Chief DiLouie gained distinction in handling 
problems involving political transients in state gov- 
ernment as well as migratory workers in the truck 
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farming center around Trenton. Because of his ability 
to speak Italian, his first assignment was to patrol the 
Italian section of the city. In 1917 he was attached 
to the vice squad to deal with problems created by 
World War I, and then enforcement of the National 
Prohibition Act. In 1920 he was assigned to the de- 
tective bureau, where he proceeded to solve a record 
number of crime cases of every description. He was 
one of the men assigned to the Lindberg and Paul 
Wendel kidnapping cases. 


Men Beyond the Ordinary 


In the absence of any other challengers, these 
records stand for the present for length of con- 
tinuous active service in law enforcement by LACP 
members. Colonel Francis S$. McGarvey, superin- 
tendent of the New York State Police, chalks up the 
longest service record in state law enforcement—lfrom 


) 


1917 to the present, or 43 years of service. 


To use the words of an editorial in Oak Leaves, 
Oak Park, Ill., April 10, 1960 issue: 


“The career of a policeman is subject to many vi- 
cissitudes, political and otherwise. It is unusual foi 
an officer to join a force as a rookie patrolman, stick 
it out for half a century, and wind up as chief, after 
serving lengthy periods in every possible grade of rank. 
Phat fact alone might serve to demonstrate the in- 
dubitable fact that this is a good man and a policeman 
who knows his business and sticks to it. Add to this 
the fact that he is well thought of in all quarters and 
has held many posts of distinction in professional or- 
ganizations, and you begin to get the picture.” 

We agree wholeheartedly with Oak Leaves that 
such are unusual men, with qualities well out of the 
ordinary range. The IACP salutes them. 





Judge Frank Award to New Orleans 


The first Judge Jerome N. Frank Award to law en- 
forcement officers who have shown “conspicuous 
solicitude for the rights of a person accused of a crime” 
was presented February 10 to two detectives of the 
New Orleans, La., Police Department. 


Detectives Edward S$. Hyde and Philip J. Nicaud re 
ceived the award, which consists of $500 and a scroll, 
at the New York University School of Law in New 
York City. They were cited for the work they had 
done in 1953 on the Bessie Guillory Johnson murder 
case in conducting a special investigation which re- 
vealed that the man accused of the crime and who 
had confessed to it was innocent. 

The New Orleans detectives were selected from 
among hundreds of nominees from all parts of the 
country. Honorable Mention for similar law en- 
forcement efforts was extended to Detectives Martin 
Dillon and John Yuknes, New York City Police De- 
partment, and to former Chief Wyman Vernon, of 
Oakland, Calif. 
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Illinois Chiefs Draft Standards Bill 


The Executive Board of the Illinois Association of 
Chiefs of Police has been studying for the past two 
years legislation which would set minimum standards 
and qualifications for law enforcement recruits and 
training standards for recruits prior to their induction 
to police service. 


The study revealed, reports Colonel Milan N. Play 


sic, chief of police, Park Forest, Ill., who is technical 
advisor on police training to the University of Illinois 
and a past president of the Illinois Association, that 
“while our Illinois Police Training Institute program 
has, over the past few years, resulted in approximately 
1,000 recruit police officers being exposed to formal 
training courses at the Institute, much more is needed 
by way of encouraging departments, cities and villages 
to participate more fully in the program. While there 
was a general interest on the part of the recruit polic 
officers to accept basic training, the necessary mone; 
for travel, tuition, etc., was not forthcoming from 
governmental agencies responsible for this type ol 
training. 

“It was further found that in too many quarters 
me ‘re being employed as police olficers without 
any !imal training whatsoever and were being put on 
the street to enforce all federal, state and local laws 
to the detriment not only of the general public, but 
to law enforcement itself.” 


Colonel Plavsic explains that he was asked by th 
Executive Board of the Association in January, 1960, 
to obtain information on the training council acts now 
effective in the states of New York and California, and 
to institute a program to the end that a committee b¢ 
organized to draft a suitable bill, with the assistance 
of the training commission of the Illinois Police Train 
ing Institute, to present to the Illinois General As 
sembly in January, 1961. The bill would provide for a 
compulsory training program for all law enforcement 
olficers before and after entering law enforcement 
service in the state, and set forth minimum standards 
of qualifications for employment as well as minimum 
standards of training for recruits. 


The committee has now been set up and is com 
prised of Chief Claus Miller, Rock Island; Chief Don 
Dcurning, Winnetka; Chief Joseph Trizna, Joliet; Col 
onel Plavsic; Prolessor Charles Bowman, University oi 
Illinois, and Chief Tom Morgan, Security Olficer, 
University of Illinois. 

When the committee has drafted the proposed act 
it will be submitted to the Illinois Association ol 
Chiefs of Police in July for approval. The Association 
will then seek support of the Illinois Municipal 
League, the Illinois Police Association, the Illinois 
Police Benevolent and Protective Association, and 
other groups, and of the Governor in securing passag¢ 
of the bill by the General Assembly. 
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Conference Notes 
Program CListitemnatve 
‘) / 
Fe sults Mitiisiond 


\ddresses by individual speakers and workshops on 





various subjects are the two program [features favored 
by most IACP members for the 67th Annual IACP 
Conference, to be held at the Hotel Statler-Hilton in 
Washington, D. C., October 1—6. 

This is indicated by return of 821 questionnaires 
recently sent to members to enable Executive Sec 
retary Leroy E. Wike to plan a business program mecet- 
ing the preferences of most members. Deadline fon 
return of the questionnaires was April 15. 

The replies show (1) that a good majority are satis 
fied with the program format generally followed in past 
years, with 635 replying affirmatively, 60 negatively, 
and 126 not replying to the specific question; (2) that 
over half of those replying prefer a combination of in- 
dividual program speakers and workshops on various 
subjects; and that more than two-thirds believe the 
greatest value of the Conference is derived from a com 
bination of programmed sessions, informal group dis 
cussions and individual contact with fellow members. 

In consultation with President Charles W. Wood 
son, Jr., superintendent of the Virginia State Police, 
and Chief Robert V. 
tive Secretary Leroy 


Murray, conference host, Execu 
E. Wike will plan the program to 
meet as completely as possible the preferences ex- 
pressed. 

Chief Murray, meanwhile, reports progress in local 
planning for Conference Some 60 
civic and business groups and individuals are enthus 
iastically taking part in local committee meetings to 
Conlerence from 


arrangements 


assure the outstanding success of the 
every viewpoint and in particular to assure IACP 
members and guests a memorable visit to the Nation’s 
capital city. 

Hotel reservation requests must be sent direct to 
IACP HOUSING BUREAU, 1616 K Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. (Telephone STerling 3-3535). 

Hotels participating in the IACP Conference Hous 
ing Bureau are listed below. 

Hore, STATLER HILTON, 16th & K Streets, N. W. 
Rates: Singles, $10 to $20; Doubles, $15 to $19; Twins, 
$17 to $24; and Suites, $45 to $75. 

MAYFLOWER Hote, Connecticut Avenue and De- 
Sales Street, N. W. Rates: Singles, $9 to $20; Doub- 
les, $13 to $23.50; Twins, $17 to $25.50; and Suites, 
$32 to $60. 

Pick-LrEE House, 15th and L Streets, N. W. 
Singles, $8.50 to $12.50; 
Suites, $22.50 to $65. 

LAFAYETTE Hore, 16th and Eye Streets, N. W. 
Rates: Singles, $10.50; Doubles, $13.50; Twins, $13.50; 
and Suites, $17.50. 


Rates: 


Twins, $12 to $15.75; and 
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Louisiana Launches a Project 





Relationship between the police officer and the 
public has been the subject of intensive statewide 
study and planning by the Municipal Police Officers 
\ssociation of Louisiana through its Public Relations 
Committee. The project was launched in June, 1959, 
under chairmanship of the writer and the following 
committee members: J. Earl Downs, Shreveport; J. 
C. Kelly, Monroe; S. J. Riche, Alexandria; Carlo Listi, 
Lafayette; M. L. Hogan, Lake Charles; Aubrey De- 
slatte, Morgan City; Ray J. Sibley, Bastrop; Boyd 
Durr, Natchitoches; J. W. Caldwell, West Monroe; 
Harvey Teasley, Shreveport; Shirley S. Arrighi and 
A. A. Altazin, Baton Rouge; and Maxwell Barousse, 
Crowley. 

The committee’s first step was to circulate to more 
than 60 department heads in the state a questionnaire 
asking four basic questions. On basis of replies re- 
ceived, it was established that: 

|. Few departments have an organized public re- 
lations program. 

2. All favored an annual Law Enforcement Week 
observance. 


3. Discourtesy is the basis for the majority of com- 
plaints lodged against police officers. 

1. Few departments have an organized speakers’ 
program. 

From this point, the committee designated a sub- 
committee to draw up a practical public relations 
program which would assist all municipal police offi- 
cers in attaining recognition on a professional basis 
and promote efforts to establish a minimum wage law 
for police officers in the state. 
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xt Statewide Program 
of Public Kelatious 


for Police +bgeuctes 


By ALFRED A. THERIOT, Deputy Chief 
New Orleans Police Department 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


The subcommittee blueprinted a suggested program 
which was approved and adopted by the full commit 
tee, as follows: 


l. STATEWIDE LAW ENFORCEMENT WEEK 
Proclamation by the Governor setting forth dates s¢ 
lected by the MPOAL for observance of Louisiana 
Law Enforcement Week. 
department in the state wherever possible would: 


In this period, each police 


a. Hold an Open House for the public, includ 
ing meeting the principal officials of the de 
partment, inspection of facilities and equip 
ment, the dissemination of any written mate) 
ial which would be of public interest, and in 
corporate any other ideas which would mak: 
the citizens of the community more unde: 
standing of police operations. 


b. A parade, if possible. 


| 


c. Talks by officials and/or other members o! 
the Department before civic and business clubs, 
neighborhood groups, and assemblies in the 
junior and senior high schools, with programs 
also conducted at any college or university 
located in the community. 


2. CONTACTS WITH CHIEFS BY MPOAL PUB- 
LIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE MEMBERS. Since 
success of the program can only be assured by inten 
sive effort, Public Relations Committee members to 
call on neighboring chiefs of police and other law en 
forcement officials in their area, to discuss the pro- 
posed points of the program and, in turn, receive sug- 
gestions which may be passed on to others in the field 
of law enforcement. 
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3. CONTACTS WITH PRESS, RADIO AND TV. 
To establish better citizen understanding of police 
operations and problems, police chiels, as leaders of 
law enforcement in their respective communities, 
should give more personal releases to the press and 
make more “live appearances” on radio and _tele- 
vision. At the same time, the chiefs should en- 
courage their high ranking officers to become well 
trained speakers and thus establish themselves as 
everyday field public relations men for the depart- 
ment. Each department should seek out by their own 
methods ways of establishing good public relations 
through various means, such as: 

a. Information on how to prevent crime. 

b. Information on how the public may bette: 
cooperate in traffic. 

c. Information on how the public may cooperate 
by calling police attention to suspicious per- 
sons or events they may see or encounter; con 
tinually reminding the public that police de- 
partments are established to serve them. 

d. Establish at least two hours of annual in-ser- 
vice training for all members of the department 
in Public Relations and giving publicity to the 
training through press releases, question-and 
answer periods on radio, and interviews on TV. 


1, RELATIONS WITH TOURISTS AND PER 
SONS FROM OTHER COMMUNITIES WITHIN 
THE STATE. Firm policies should be developed by 
the chief with respect to tourists who may becom« 
involved in minor traffic violations, with due consid- 
eration of the fact that each community outside of a 
person’s own particular area is entirely strange to that 
person, and through confusion they may commit a 
minor traffic infraction without being involved in any 
type of accident. Other cities may wish to follow the 
example of Baton Rouge in this respect. When a 
tourist has been involved in a minor traffic accident 
and must spend several hours waiting for his vehicle 
to be repaired, the police suggest walking tours, giving 
location of parks, theaters, amusement areas, etc. 


5. ASSISTANCE TO MERCHANTS AND BUSI. 
NESS ESTABLISHMENTS. Police departments 
should work very closely with businesses in establish- 
ing plans to prevent crime, including inspection by 
officers assigned to respective areas to point out ways 
of eliminating habits and situations inviting action 
by criminals—such as location of safe in well lighted 
areas, where they may be seen by patrol officers, vary- 
ing time for trips to the banks with large sums of 
money, providing information on how to contact the 
police rapidly in an emergency, and how to obtain 
information and preserve evidence of value to inves- 
tigators in event of a crime. 

6. FINGERPRINTING FOR IDENTIFICA- 
PION. All persons living in the community should be 
encouraged to have their fingerprints taken and filed 
under a well planned program of Civil Defense which 
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would allow identification of the injured and dead in 
case of disasters, such as a tornado, hurricane, ex- 
plosion, Cric. 

7. CONTACTS WITH FELLOW OFFICERS IN 
OTHER AREAS. Departments should select care- 
fully the police officers who will represent them on ol- 
ficial business away from their community. Only 
men of neat appearance, good habits and well quali 
fied in their work should be sent for prisoners, meet- 
ings, conlerences, ete 

8. POLICE PERFORMANCE AND MORALE. 
Department heads should strive to have their subor- 
dinate supervisors encourage the field police officers 
to develop good morale and put forth a little extra 
effort in their daily routine, rather than merely car- 
rying out assignments given to them, such as handling 
a traffic snarl on their own initiative, keeping alert 
for suspicious persons, learning their patrol area thor- 
oughly so as to recognize at once any circumstance 
which may be out of place, and stopping the patrol 
car to assist an elderly person, the lame, or other help- 
less and confused persons. 

9, PUBLIC INFORMATION ON CRIME CON- 
DITIONS. ‘The department should report periodi 
cally to the community on crime conditions, whether 
good or bad. If crime has increased, the department 
should say so and tell the public what is being done 
about it. 

10. SPECIAL EMPHASIS. Merchants and _ busi- 
nessmen should be encouraged to assist the police by 
such devices as allowing window displays by the po- 
lice department to acquaint citizens with various de- 
partmental operations, and investigation without de- 
delay by a ranking officer of any letters of complaint. 


ll. MEETING OF AREA OFFICIALS. Police 
chiefs, sheriffs, FBI and U. S. Secret Service men, and 
any other federal, state or local law enforcement men 
deemed necessary, should meet at least twice a year, 
the meetings being informal luncheons on a “dutch 
treat” basis, to encourage informal discussions on prob- 
lems confronting the particular area. The Public 
Relations Committee member in the area should at- 
tend these meetings and pass on to the Committee 
Chairman any plans or programs which may be new 
or of value to other communities throughout the state. 


12. POLICE COOPERATION. Department heads 
should regularly report to the Chairman of the Public 
Relations Committee any ideas or programs which 
they feel may be of value to other departments. 

13. PERIODICAL. The Municipal Police Officers 
\ssociation will sponsor the distribution of a monthly 
mimeographed periodical, containing information sup- 
plied by the various chiefs of police throughout the 
state. Suggestions by the chiefs would be those which 
have potential value on a statewide level and should 
be in the form of a short paper. 

This 13-point program had a “kick-off? date of Oc- 
tober, 1959. In September of that year, Governor Long 
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issued a proclamation setting the week of October 24 
30 as “Louisiana Law Enforcement Week.” Through- 
out the state, practically every police department car- 
ried out some kind of public relations activity. 


In the following months, the Public Relations Com- 
mittee has been following through to secure cooper 
ation of all chiefs of police in Louisiana in continuing 
the work consistently. “Public relations should not 
be a one-time ‘shot in the arm,” the committee re- 
minds members of MPOAL. “Many police officials 
have complained loudly that the good work of their 
officers is not recognized by our citizens; that only the 
evil deeds of a few who disgrace the badge of our pro- 
fession and drag down the honor of the zealous law 
enforcement officer reach the public through the 
press, radio and television.” 


We have found the press, radio and ‘TV always eager 
to give space and time to services which are well per- 
formed in any community, but these types of services 
must be made known to public information media 
by the police through constant contact and honest 
relationships. We must publicize everything that the 
public is entitled to know. We must stop the old and 
too common practice of hiding the bad things by si- 
lence or by “confidential” labels. Even in the face of 
humiliating circumstances, we can, by forthrighteous 
ness and honor, earn the good faith and confidence of 
the public. 


The many obstacles in the road to professional prog- 
ress we have to overcome can only be hurdled by the 
police. Law enforcement itself must establis) »blic 
support and confidence, which will bring about im 
provement in low police salaries, long hours «id un 
desirable working conditions. Good progress has 
been made in recent years. ‘There has been a ‘otice 
able gain in citizen support. 


We must remember, however, that we are the an- 
swer to our own troubles. We, the law enforcement 
officers, are the ones who must do the job. We can 
only do this by a continuing program of public re- 
lations. 


Traffic Police Congress Reports 


The reports presented to the Second International 
Congress of Traflic Police, held in Essen, Germany, 
September 1-4, 1959, are now available in a bilingual 
edition (French-English). The reports cover the prob- 
lems studied by the Congress concerning general police 
road safety measures which can be intensified and 
improved by taking into account existing traffic con- 
ditions in Germany and the neighboring countries. 


The reports (160 pages, 8x10 inches) sell for 15 new 
French francs and may be ordered from “International 
Police Chronicle,” (Revue Moderne de la Police), 
22 rue de la Banque, Paris (2e), France. 
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AMARILLO, TExAs. The city of Amarillo, Texas, is 
accepting applications for appointment to position ol 
patrolman in the Amarillo Police Department. Ap 
plicants must present themselves to complete scree ning 
and processing prior to entrance in the Police Acad 
emy which begins June 6, 1960. 21 to 35 years of age; 
minimum height 5'7”, comparable weight, high schoo! 
diploma or equivalent, honorable discharge if veteran. 
Annual salary, minimum $3,960 to $4,560 maximum. 
Write Captain D. C. Betts, Personnel Division, Amaril 
lo Police Department, 609 Pierce Street, Amarillo, 
‘Texas. 


Ten Twenty-Year Men Honored 


Fen men who were charter members of the Florida 
Highway Patrol—including the present commander, 
Colonel H. N. Kirkman— were honored in special 
ceremonies at the graduation of 39 training stat 
troopers at the Florida State University April 16 


Service lapel pins were presented the men by Se 
retary of State R. A. Gray, veteran cabinet olficer. 


The Patrol was officially organized in December, 
19-40. 


Officers other than Colonel Kirkman who received 
the pins are: Deputy Commander, Lt. Col. Reid Clil 
ton and Major Wallace Smith, executive officer; Cap 
tain Jay L. Hall, training officer, and Lt. Tony Ma- 
seda, all of Tallahassee; ‘Troop Commanders, Captain 
J. W. Hagans, Lake City; C. W. Hancock, Palatka; 1. 
Olin Hill, Lakeland; Retired Captain L. W. Brazell, 
Orlando; and Lt. E. B. Jordan, Marianna. 


Boate Cited for Safety Leadership 


Thomas N. Boate, manager of the accident preven- 
tion department of the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies, was recently presented the Arthur 
Williams Memorial Medal for leadership in tratfi 
safety by the American Museum of Safety. Mr. Boat 
retired from the Pennsylvania State Police in 1944 
to accept his present position. 


AMERICAN District TELEGRAPH COMPANY announ- 
ces it has moved its Chicago sales, plant and account 
ing offices to 175 West Jackson Blvd. The new office 
includes a demonstration studio which is equipped to 
give working demonstrations of the company’s elec- 
tric protection systems. 
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About Two Important Observances 


° ‘ie, . one ‘ pRLies 
\side from the great religious significance of Eas pout SY 
! ter in the eyes of the Christian world, it is an event 
embellished with many quaint and interesting cus Ley & 00 
| toms. Paradoxically enough, many of the customs and ; _ DAR ¢ 


symbols associated with Easter have non-Christian 
origins, as does the very name Laster. 

Lastre, or as it is sometimes spelled, Eostre, was the 
old Teutonic goddess of spring. We borrowed het 


name, pagan and heathen as it is, to label our great 


Christian festival of Easter. And we probably bo 
| rowed the Easter egg from those ancient Teutoni 
| tribes. 





Christianity, the ‘Teutons ob 


Before the advent o 
| 


served a spring festival recognizing their goddess « 


| spring and honoring the death of winter, the birth olf W. S. DARLEY & C <3. 
anew year and the return of the sun. When Chris ESTABLISHED 1908 

tianity reached the ‘Teutons, because the time ol 

vear ol celebration was the same, it was understandable CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 


that Easter would incorporate much of the pagan 


PLEASE WRITE FOR CATALOG ON YOUR OFFICIAL LETTERHEAD 


rites and customs of the spring festival. 





Some maintain that we reached further back into 





antiquity than the ‘Teutonic rites of the spring festi 


} ; B 
val for the Easter egg. Ancient Egyptians and Pei POLICE UNIONS 


sians thought of the egg as a symbol of fertility and 


AS 
renewed life. ‘They also had the custom of coloring 
and cating eggs during their spring festival. Che ° How Many ? 
merging of the interpreiation of the resurrection of 
ii. ; : int 3 
Christ as proof of new or eternal life with the signifi ¢ Where Are They : 
cance of egg as representing new life was normal. * * 
58 6 | ¢ Why Police Unions ? 
It has been suggested that the color red used in 
. ei ° : ? 
dyeing eggs had earlier meant the sun and fire to the ¢ What Is Legal Status Of? 
} heathen, and later became symbolic of the blood of 
Christ shed on Calvary to the Christian. Again, the The answer to these and many other questions 
practice of eating eggs on Easter Sunday and using will be found in this revised edition of an earlier 
them as gifts to children has been explained in a pure- . 
ages | IACP bulletin. Just off the press. 74 pp., paper 
ly Christian light. In the early days of the church, 
eggs were a forbidden food during Lent, the period 
preceding Easter. Hence, when Easter finally rolled 
around the fast was broken and the egg eaten with YOUR MEN SHOULD HAVE A COPY 
long delayed relish. 
; . ' : Price $1.00 20%, Discount 
How about the fabled Easter rabbit which lays the ‘ 
Single Copies 10 or more 


eggs in nests or baskets, or hides them for the chil 


dren to find? Well, it has been said that the custom 
also is rooted in ancient Egypt, where the hare was 


known as un, meaning “open” and “period,” and that INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
it was associated with the moon in old legends. It is OF CHIEFS OF POLICE 


born with eyes open, and like the moon, “is the open 
eyed watcher of the skies.” With Easter following a 616 Mills Bidg. Washington 6, D. C. 
full moon and sometimes identified with it, some say 
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it was easy to adopt the rabbit as a symbol. Others 
report that the amazing fertility of the rabbit or hare 
was identified with the new life of spring and for that 
reason incorporated into the ancient spring festivals, 
and later taken by the Christians as a symbol of Easter. 


The idea of dressing up for Easter may have been 
conceived through the old superstition that it was un- 
lucky not to wear some new article of clothing or 
personal adornment on Easter. We suspect that in 
more modern times the merchants are the unlucky 
ones if milady or master fail to don new togs or at least 
bonnet and hat of latest fashion. 


If we can believe one of our leading encyclopedias, 
those addicted by custom to eating ham on Easter 
morning are unwittingly following an old_ practice 
of some English Christians who ate a gammon ol 
bacon on Easter to show their opposition to those to 
whom pork was forbidden food. 


Perhaps one of the world’s longest controversies 
has been over the date upon which Easter should be 
observed. You may have noted that last year Easter 
fell on March 29, while this year it is April 17. Easter 
could vary as much as 35 days. For this you can blame 
Roman Emperor Constantine and his council, who in 
325 A.D. sought to end the controversy which had 
lasted into the 4th century. The formula was that 
Easter would be observed on the first Sunday following 
the first full moon that falls on or next after the ver- 
nal equinox. The vernal, or spring, equinox occurs 
when the sun’s center crosses the equator and day and 
night are everywhere of equal length (astronomically 
the first day of spring, about March 21). 


But Constantine used the Julian calendar. Later, 
when the Gregorian calendar was introduced in 1582 
(and gradually accepted by the western world), the 
slight correction made in counting the days created a 
difference as to when Easter fell. Many Eastern Or- 
thodox groups refused to accept the new calendar 
because it had been promulgated by the Pope, and 
they held to the older Julian calendar with again a 
discrepancy as to when Easter would be observed. 

It has always been troublesome and inconvenient 
to have a fluctuating Easter, and many efforts have 
been made to solve the problem. Religious, civic and 
business interests sought a solution through petition- 
ing church leaders. The League of Nations consider- 
ed the matter in 1923 with a conference of represen- 
tatives from the Roman Catholic, Eastern Orthodox 
and Anglican churches in attendance. All shared a 
general desire that the date of Easter should be fixed 
and that to do so would require a calendar reform. 

In 1928 the British Parliament passed what was 
known as “The Easter Act,” setting Easter as the first 
Sunday after the second Saturday in April, falling 
between April 9 and 15. But it was made contingent 
upon reciprocal international acceptance. Such ac- 
ceptance was not forthcoming. 
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Yet it is not when Easter comes, but the fact that it 
does come each year that I would label important. 
The Easter Season, the Passover, and all other religious 
days of worship and observance of godly principles of 
human conduct are welcomed by all who would have 
a better world. 


Mom has a day set aside for her on the second Sun- 
day in May of each year. It is official, too. By Act of 
Congress, May 8, 1914, Mother’s Day was given legis- 
lative recognition. The white carnation, symbolizing 
sweetness, purity and endurance, was adopted as the 
floral emblem. This year it so happens that Mother's 
Day falls on the same day Congress officially recog 
nized it, May 8, making the occasion a 46-year old 
birthday anniversary. 


But we recognized Mother’s Day belore Congress 
did. In fact, many are willing to trace the spirit olf 
the occasion back several centuries belore the birth 
of Christ. Back to the ancient days when in Asia 
Minor the practice of worshipping the Great Mother 
of Gods, known in literature by the name Cybele, com 
menced. Ceremonies were performed on the Ides 
(15th) of March in her honor. 


The ideology spread to Greece and Rome, and with 
the advent of Christianity it is said the idea of worship 
of “Mother Church,” celebrated on mid-Lent Sunday, 
developed from such ancient background. At this 
time the custom of children bringing gifts to their 
parents, especially the mother, was practiced. 


However it started, Mother’s Day is a proper and 
worthy event. It is a time when materially as well as 
spiritually mother can enjoy, or should, the recogni- 
tion she deserves. Perhaps it is a day when mother 
can survey the progress she has made in rearing het 
family. 


It is hardly appropriate to refer to mother as the 
nation’s number one criine fighter and to seize upon 
this day to pay homage to her for her law enforcement 
achievements. It is too indelicate perhaps, but it nev- 
ertheless is true. 


We have only to glance at the past to see that every 
dictator, every totalitarian leader who sought to im- 
bue the younger generation with his particular ideolo- 
gy, first had to separate the mother from the child, if 
not physically then spiritually and intellectually. 


With few exceptions, Nature instills in the female 
of the specie an abiding deep love for and determina 
tion to protect her young. Our more civilized era 
finds this “mother instinct’” manifested in a maternal 
desire for the children to learn and follow spiritual 
and social rules of good conduct, proper thinking, 
and to acquire that stability needed to adjust to 
later adulthood. 


Psychologists interested in the causative influences 


of criminal behavior strongly emphasize the role of 
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the parent, especially that of the mother. It is mostly 
she who is with the child during those extremely im- 
portant flexible days before schooling begins. These 
early days of infancy, the doctors report, are so vital 
to the child’s later behavior patterns that the role the 
mother plays in crime prevention is almost frightening 


in its importance. 


Even after formal schooling begins and the parents 
share their children with the school teachers during a 
major portion of time, it is the mother who remains 
the dominant factor in influencing the child. How 
well she succeeds in doing her job is evident from the 
fact that most of us made it to adulthood and an orde1 
ly life thereafter. For this she deserves the admiration 
and respect of the community as well as her own off- 
spring. 

Perhaps it would be in order for the police to pay 
special attention to honoring mother on this selected 
day. It would be a convenient time to say thanks 
for helping us with our work. 


We do not want to consider the shadowy side of the 
occasion on this day—the growing juvenile misbehay 
ior which might result, at least in part, in parental 
failure. We do not want to speculate on what per 
cent of the guilt for this failure might be attributable 
to mother falling down on her job. We do not want to 
do so—but it might be an appropriate time for mother 


herself to size up the situation. 


In police administration we have certain check 
lists provided us for measuring the quality of our po 
lice service, and forewarning us against possible future 
failures. We survey our organic structure, our depart- 
mental divisions, our plans for the future needs of ow 


community in the police service. 


The medical doctor has his check list for conducting 
a physical examination. One has only to watch th: 
mechanic at work in checking the serviceability of an 
automobile, of an airplane, of any mechanical con 
traption to see that there is a system of inspection and 


inalysis used. 


Mom might employ this procedure, too. — Sh¢ 
knows what the check list is; all she has to do is face 
up to using it. For example, does Johnny have regu 
lar Sunday School or church habits? The bad boy 
who has a record of regular church attendance is th« 
exception rather than the rule. How about school at 
Then there is the mat- 
Where do 
When does 


And those grades? 
ter of his companions. Who are they? 
they go together? How do they behave? 
he go and return home? Yes, there is a check list for 


tendance? 


parents to use in sizing up their accomplishment of 
child rearing, and there ought to be a check period. 


But before we are accused of being drearily prac- 
tical on a day when commendation and love should 
reign, let’s salute mothers everywhere for their won- 
derful devotion and effort toward making this a bette 
nation—yes, a better world to live in. 
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Winter Driving Film Released 


Based on 20 years of research and study, a training 
winter driving techniques, en- 
titled “Winter Driving,” was released in April by the 
National Safety Council. Produced by the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Public Roads in cooperation with the Coun- 
cil’s Committee on Winter Driving Hazards, the 23- 


film presenting safe 


minute training movie was filmed in color at the Clin- 
tonville, Wis., site of the Committee’s annual engin- 
eering test program. 


The film has been hailed by driver training teachers 
as the most valuable training tool and film thus far 
made on the subject. The fundamental facts about 
starting, stopping and cornering ability on snow or 
i illustrated by animated charts 
These are 
followed by tips on the special winter preparation 
\lso illustrated are the correct 


ice are graphically 
and action movies of current model cars. 


and care of vehicles. 
and easiest method of tire chain application, the “spe- 
cial hazards” of winter driving, and the methods of 
avoiding and correcting skids. 


Purchase price of the film is $125 per copy, and may 
be ordered from the National Safety Council, 425 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. Rental copies 
are available at $11 per week from Association Films, 
Inc., at the following addresses: East — Broad & Elm 
Streets, Ridgefield, N. ].; Midwest — 561 Hillgrove 
Ave., La Grange, Ill.; West 799 Stevenson St., San 
Francisco, Calif.; Southwest 1108 Jackson St., Dal- 
las, Tex.; Canada Canadian Film Institute, 1782 
Carling Ave., Ottawa 3, Ontario. 


Frankfurt Officers Honored by NOPD 


Eight members of the Frankfurt, Germany, police 
department have been awarded honorary membership 


in the New Orleans, La., Police Department. 


The scrolls were presented on behalf of New Or- 
leans Superintendent P. A. Dayries by Colonel Nor- 
man P. Barnett, Frankfurt Post Commander, and Pro- 
vost Marshal Marvin D. Oberman to Dr. Gerhardt 
Police 
Ludwig Florian, Vic« 
Albert Kalk, Criminal Director; and 


Littman, President, Polizei-Praesidium; Dr. 
President; Herr Max Berger, 
Director; Hen 
Counselors Herren Fritz Brieter, Adam Sommer, ]o- 


seph Tonne and Adolph Hanzog. 


Superintent Dayries’ statement accompanying the 
scrolls said it is in keeping with the policy of the New 
Orleans Police Department to improve continually 
international relations with fellow members of foreign 
police agencies. “It is a great personal pleasure,” he 
said, “to welcome our friends as Honorary Members 
of the New Orleans Police Department and to extend 
to them my warmest regards and best wishes for con- 


tinued success.”’ 
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casnece 


alendar 


(Officers and members of police organizations are in- 
vited to inform IACP Headquarters of their annual meet- 
ings so that they may be listed in this column. Informction 
should include dates and place, with name of headquar- 
ters hotel.) 











May 6-7—Florida Chiefs of Police Association, annual 
convention, Hotel Fort Harrison, Clearwater, Fla. 


May 15-17—North Atlantic Region, IACP State and Pro- 
vincial Section, Hotel Statler, Hartford, Conn. 


Jun. 4-6—Mountain Pacific Region, IACP State and Pro- 
vincial Section, Spokane, Wash. 

Jun. 15-18—Public Personnel Association Eastern Region- 
al Conference, Hotel Dennis, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Special sessions for Police Department represen- 
tatives on June 16. Details from Ralph P. Shaw, 
Jr., New Jersey Civil Service Commission, Tren- 
ton, N. J. 

June. 26-30—New Jersey State Association of Chiefs of 
Police 48th Annual Conference, Hotel Monmouth, 
Spring Lake, New Jersey. 

Jul. 10-12—Illinois Association of Chiefs of Police, annual 
meeting, Wagon Wheel, Rockton, III. 


Jul. 15-16—Executive Board Meeting, National Conference 
of Police Associations, Savery Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 


Jul. 18-20—National Conference of Police Associations, 
annual convention, Savery Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 


Jul. 18-20—Florida Peace Officers’ Association, 31st 
annual convention, San Carlos Hotel, Pensacola, 
Fla. (Virgil Stuart, Sec’y, St. Augustine, Fla.) 


Jul. 25-28—International Association for Identification, 
annual convention, Hotel Shamrock, Houston, Tex. 


Aug. 3-6—Associated Police Communications Officers, na- 
tional conference, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Aug. 8-20 (1960)—Second United Nations Congress on 
Prevention of Crime and Treatment of Offenders, 
Church House and Carlton House, London, Eng- 
land. (Persons interested in attending may apply 
to Chief of the Section of Social Defense, United 
Nations Headquarters, New York, not later than 
February 29, 1960.) 


Aug. 11-13—Annual Retraining Conference, Southern Po- 
lice Institute Alumni, University of Louisville, 
at Lexington, Ky. Joint hosts, Kentucky State 
Police and Lexington Police Departments. 


Aug. 29-31—Wisconsin Chiefs of Police Association, 53rd 
Annual Conference, Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
Wis. (Secretary, Chief R. J. Exner, Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wis.) 
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Sep. 19-22—International Municipal Signal Association, 
annual conference, Hotel Astor, New York, N. Y. 
(Irvin Shulsinger, Secretary, 130 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y.) 


Sept. 20-23—Canadian Association of Chiefs of Police, 
55th Annual Conference, Sherbrooke, Quebec. 
(Chief Edouard Moreau, Police Department, con- 
ference host.) 

Oct. 1-6—67th ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE IN- 
TERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHIEFS 
OF POLICE, Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C. 

Oct. 11-12—Iowa State Policemen’s Association, annual 
convention, Hotel Russell Lamson, Waterloo, Iowa. 

Oct. 17-21—48th National Safety Congress and Exposi- 
tion, National Safety Council, Hotel Conrad Hil- 
ton, Chicago, Il. 


Canadian Chiefs Conference 


The 55th Annual Conference of the Canadian As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police will be held September 20. 
Chief Edouard Moreau, 


first vice president of the Association, is conference 


23 in Sherbrooke, Quebec. 


host. 
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QUALIFIED SMALL ARMS INSTRUCTOR. Colonel, U. S. 
Army, on eve of retirement, wishes position in law en 
forcement or other protective agency. Has ability and 
knowledge to teach men to shoot excellent scores with 
pistol, revolver or rifle. In addition, is qualified in 
management, public relations and specialists training. 
For more information write [ACP Headquarters, P. O. 
5-11, 616 Mills Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 


ADMINISTRATIVE, INVESTIGATIVE, LEGAL PosT. Five 
years military police commander (Captain) ; six years 
police judge in metropolitan city; at present, magis 
trate in farming community of 25,000. Education: 
LL.B., M.A., Hon. Ph.D. Married, age 48. Write 
IACP Headquarters, P. O. 5-12, 616 Mills Bldg., Wash. 
ington 6, D. C. 


POLICE POSITION IN FLORIDA. Six years in municipal 
police department, advancing to rank of lieutenant, 
recently graduated from Long Beach State College 
with B.S. Degree in Police Science. Special skills and 
abilities include investigation, forensic photography, 
traffic control, statistics, personnel, radio and com- 
munications, life saving, typing, records. Age 31, 
height 6’, weight 200 lbs. Write IACP Headquarters, 
P. O. 5-13, 616 Mills Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 
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( TRAINING 
CALENDAR 








\ 


(Officials in charge of police training courses are invited 
to list scheduled schools in this column.) 





May 9—(to May 27) Traffic Control—Devices and Meth- 
ods, Northwestern University Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, IIl. 

May 12—Two-day Institute, Alcohol Intoxication and In- 
fluence, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
0. (Oliver Schroeder, Jr., Director, Law-Medicine 
Center, WRU, 2145 Adelbert Rd., Cleveland 6, 


Ohio) 

May 15—Closing Date for Submission of Applications 
for the 1960-61 Traffic Police Administration 
Training Program, Northwestern University 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 

May 19—Two-day, North Central Region In-Service 
Training Conference for Graduates of TPA 
Training Program and Their Chiefs, Spring- 


field, Ill. 
Five-day, Accident Investigation Course, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing, Mich. 


May 23 


Jun. 6—Fundamentals of Traffic Engineering and Police 
Traffic Regulation, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Mich. 

Jun. 6—(to June 10), Motor Fleet 

Tratflic 


Supervision, North- 


western University Institute, Evanston, 


Ill. 
(to June 17), Traffic Law Enforcement, North- 
University, Boston, Mass. 


Jun. 6 
eastern 
Jun. 9—Two-day, Seminar for Chiefs, Northwestern Uni- 
versity Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 


Jun. 13—Five-day, 40-hour course, Nationwide Railroad 


Police Regional Training Program for officers 
and special agents of the nation’s railroads, B & O 
R.R. Police Department Pistol Range, Baltimore, 
Md. 

Jun. 20—Six-day, Seventh Annual Science in Law En- 
forcement Institute, Law-Medicine Center, Wes- 
tern Reserve University, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 

Jun. 21—Summer Course, Police Science and Administra- 
tion, Beach State College, Long Beach, 
Calif. (Registration request deadline June 10) 


Long 


Region In-Service 
Conference for Graduates of TPA 
Program and Their Chiefs, Victoria, 


Jun. 23—Two-day, Northwestern 
Training 
Training 
oC. 

Five-day, Mountain Region Traffic Court 
ference, University of Denver, Denver, Colo. 


Jul. 11 Con- 

Jul. 18—(to July 29) Accident Investigation, University 
of Maryland, College Park, Md. 

Jul. 18—Six-week resident training course in polygraph 
examination techniques, Keeler Polygraph Insti- 
tute, Chicago 11, III. 

(Aug. 9—Two-day, Second Annual Law Enforcement In- 
stitute, General Extension and University College 
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Aug. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


1961 
Apr. 


of Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge 3, 
La. 

13—Three-day Work Conference on Latest Develop- 
ments in Lie Detection, Golden Gate Motel, Miami 
Beach, Fla. (Conducted by National Training Cen- 
ter for Lie Detection, New York 19, N. Y.) 

12—(to Dec. 2) Fall Term, Southern Police Institute, 
University of Louisville, Louiville 8, Ky. 

12—Five-day, Southern Region Traffic Court Con- 
ference, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

12—(to Sept. 23) Police Training Course, Subject 
to be Announced, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

12—(to Sept. 30) Fundamentals of Police Traffic 
Service, Northwestern University Traffic, Insti- 
tute, Evanston, Ill. 

12—Six-week Polygraph Examiners Training Course, 
National Training Center of Lie Detection, 57 
West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 

15—1960-61 Traffic Police 
ing Program, Northwestern 
Institute, Evanston, IIl. 


Train- 
Traffic 


Administration 
University 


19—Fall Course, Police Science and Administration, 
Long Beach State College, Long Beach, Calif. 
(Registration request deadline Aug. 15.) 

3—(to Oct. 21) Traffic Law Enforcement—Admin- 

Techniques, Northwestern Uni- 

Institute, Evanston, III. 


istration and 
versity Traffic 

3—(to Oct. 21) Supervision of Police Personnel and 
Activity, Northwestern University Traffic Insti- 
tute, Evanston, Ill. 

10—Five-day, Central Region Traffic Court Confer- 
ence, Northwestern University School of Law, 
Chicago, Il. 

17—Four-week Polys: 
Police Headquariers, Gormac, P. O. 
South Station, Alhambra, Calif. 


ph Examiner Course, Pasadena 
Box 2081, 


23—(through Oct. 26) Sixth Annual Seminar, Inter- 
national Association of Auto Theft Investigators, 
combined with Third Southwest Auto Theft In- 
vestigators Institute, North Campus, University 
of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 

24—(to Nov. 11) Accident Investigation—Admin- 
istration and Techniques, Northwestern Uni- 
versity Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

14—Five-day Work Conference on Latest Lie De- 
tection Developments, National Training Center 
of Lie Detection, 57 West 57th Street, New York 
1 i. 2. 

28—(to Dec. 16) Traffic Law for Police, Northwest- 


ern University Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 


28—Five-day seminar, Law Enforcement Photog- 
raphy, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 
Ae 


17—Four-week Polygraph Examiner Course, Pasa- 
dena Police Headquarters, Gormac, P. O. Box 
2081, South Station, Alhambra, Calif. 


Oct. 16—Four-week Polygraph Examiner Course, Pasadena 
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Police Headquarters, Gormac, P. O. Box 2081, 
South Station, Alhambra, Calif. 
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MEMBERS 











The following applications for membership in the 
IACP are posted in accordance with provisions of the 
IACP Constitution and Rules, Article III, Section 2 (c) 
and Section 3 (d): 


ACTIVE MEMBERS 


ALABAMA 
Montgomery—Sullivan, L. B., Police Commissioner. 
BRASIL 
Rio de Janeiro—Da Silva, Carlos Pintos, Captain, De- 
partamento Federal Seguranca Publica, Divisao de 
Policia Politica e Social. 
Rio Grande do Sul, Porto Alegre—Henkin, Henrique, 
Chefe de Policia, Departamento de Policia Civil. 
Sao Paulo, Sao Paulo—Vieira, Lucio, Delegado de Po- 
licia, Departamento de Investigacoes 
Minas Gerais, Juiz de Fora—Machado, Raul Mesquita, 
Delegado Geral de Policia. 
Pernambuco, Recife—Cavaleanti, Jose Costa, Lt. Col., 
Secretaria Seguranca Publica. 
‘ALIFORNIA 
San Francisco—Tagliaferri, Henry Alfred, Special 
Agent, California Department of Justice. 
—Wellons, George Rees, Public Safety Division, ICA, 
USOM Saigon, Vietnam, APO 143, Box 32. 
COLORADO 
Montrose—Mitchell, Harold E., Chief of Police. 
CONNECTICUT 
New Haven—Powell, John W., Special Agent, FBI. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington, D. C.—Farmer, C. B., Superintendent, Spe- 
cial Service, Southern Railway Co. 
ILLINOIS 
Champaign—Shirley, Harvey, Chief of Police. 
Chicago—Fossier, Kenneth W., Captain, Chicago Police 
Department. 
East Peoria—Kipling, H. E., Chief Special Agent, To- 
ledo, Peoria & Western Railroad Co. 
Hinsdale—Wells, Paul G., Lieutenant, Illinois State 
Highway Police. 
KANSAS 
El Dorado—Thompson, V. A., Chief of Police. 
KENTUCKY 
Fort Knox—Verde, Joseph, Lt. Col., Assistant Provost 
Marshal, US Army MPC, US Armor Center. 
MICHIGAN 
Benton Harbor—McCarroll, Merle C., Chief of Police. 
MISSOURI 
Kansas City—McShane, Chas. V., Chief of Property 
Protection, Rock Island & Pacific RR Co. 
MONTANA 
Billings—Wilson, Randall L., Chief of Police. 
MOROCCO 
Rabat—Salhi, Seddik, Chef des C. I. du Maroc, Controle 
Routier et Circulation, Ministere des Travaux Pub- 
lies. 
NEW JERSEY 
Garfield—Perrapato, Carmine J., Chief of Police. 
Little Silver—Fix, James W., Chief of Police. 
Oradell—Brugnoli, George Louis, Chief of Police. 
Princeton—Mondone, Raymond A., Chief of Police. 


Fan! 
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NEW YORK 


Harrison—Calcagni, Ernest James, Police Commissioner. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Farmville—Thomas, Walter M., Chief of Police. 
OHIO 

Bedford Heights—Meuti, Dominic V., Chief of Police. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Lancaster—Hershner, William B., Chief of Police. 
RHODE ISLAND 

Woonsocket—Lynch, Matthew E., Chief of Police. 
VIRGINIA 

Portsmouth 





ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago—Oakey, James L., Sr., Chief Investigator, Ret., 
State Attorney’s Office, Cook County. 
NEW YORK 
Albany—Spatz, Martin David, New York State Police. 
THAILAND 
Bangkok—Chabchitrachaidol, Ath, Captain, Immigration 
Division, Royal Thai National Police. 
—Sumboonnanondha, Pramote, Captain, Immigration 
Division, Royal Thai National Police. 





New Dates for Auto Theft Seminar 


The Sixth Annual Seminar of the International As 
sociation of Auto Theft Investigators, combined with 
the Third Southwest Auto Theft Investigators In 
stitute, will be held October 23-26, rather than in July 
as previously announced. ‘This word comes from 
James Robingson, coordinator, Southwest Cente: 
for Law Enforcement Education, University of Okla- 
homa. 

The Seminar will be held at the University’s North 
Campus in Norman, Okla. 
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Howland, James R., Chief Criminal Inves- 
tigator, Security Division, Norfolk Naval Shipyard. 











BE READY FOR TROUBLE 
Before IT STARTS! 


A QUICK LOOK AT TRE CONTENTS OF THIS CASE 








FEDERAL No. 235 EMERGENCY KIT 


Trouble is your business — difficult situations which must be handled without injury to 
innocent citizens or needless risk to officers. Here in one highly portable kit are all the tools 
needed to handle civil disturbances or barricaded persons in the safest and most efficient 


manner. 


This ‘‘grab it and run” kit, easily carried in the squad car, offers the quickest, most 
practical method of getting into action when tear gas is required. It contains the following 


equipment: 


1—201Z Federal 112” Cal. Gas Gun—the 
fastest, most durable weapon of its 
kind. 

4—No. 230 Flite-Rite Projectiles (CN)—the 
perfect answer to the problem of the 
barricaded person. 

6—No. 206 Spedeheat Projectiles (CN) — 
the most widely used, long range riot 
control device in the world. 

6—No. 203 Short Range Cartridges (CN) — 
tremendous gas concentrations at short 


range, without the hazards of liquids, 
vials or capsules. 

4A—No. 112 Spedeheat Grenades (CN)—the 
unchallenged leader where large con- 
centrations of gas are required. 





The case is approximately 29%” long, 8” 
wide and 12” deep. A shelf in the lid will 
hold a Federal No. 6003 Gas Mask. The 
case may be purchased separately or with 
a different assortment of gas equipment. 


SALTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
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HANDSOME 
MINIATURE 
OR REGULATION 
SIZE BADGES 1 : = Just as fingerprints identify 


every individual, your badge 
should reflect the individuality 
of your department. 


.... . .. Custom Design 


Badge Service for you . . . No other 
like it anywhere! Blackinton Custom 
Design Service combines the indi- 
vidual characteristics and historical 
background of your department 

to produce your own exclusive 
departmental badge. 


For a specially designed badge every 
member of your department will be 
proud to wear, contact your badge 
or uniform supplier for complete 
information on Blackinton badge 
customizing at no obligation, 


Shown are just a few of the 
hundreds of handsome Custom 
Designed Badges already in 
service throughout the country. 


SEE YOUR Available 
through your 


dge li 
BLACKINTON DEALER badge supplier 








V. H. BLACKINTON & CO., INC. + Attleboro Falls, Mass. 








